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WELCOME AND PREFATORY REMARKS 



Clarence M. Williams 
Associate Dean for Research 



Again, for the second time, good morning ladies, gentlemen, 
friends, colleagues, and co-workers! 

I welcome you to the second Gallaudet Symposium on the Role 
of Research and Language and Communication Research Problems, As 
you no doubt know, this is the second of a series of three symposia. 
The first symposium was on the Role of Research and the Cultural 
and Social Orientation Problems *of Deaf People. You must also know 
that the proceedings of the first symposium has been published 
recently. If any of you did not receive the proceedings, please 
give your name and college address to Ms. Allerton today and she 
will send a copy to you. The third symposium will be held on 
January 21st and 22nd. 

Last June I said that I believed that one aim of a meeting 
like this should be to bring out into the open all of our questions, 
ideas, and problems about and with research. I then spoke of our 
need for a research plan so that better allocations of our resources 
can be made. Next, I briefly described the three areas of research 
needs I had gotten from reviewing the research literature for the 
past year or two. These three symposia have been organized to get 
as much Gallaudet participation as possible so that we can begin 
to identify, with your help, the critical research problems in 
those areas. After that has been done, I plan to ccavene a 
National Deafness Research Advisory Committee here and have them 
look long and carefully at the problems and help us select and 
order them. Sometime in this coming winter or early spring, then, 
I hope to have a comprehensive listing and description of the most 
important research problems in these three areas and a selection 
and ordering of .the most critical ones. It should be pointed out 
that the three areas are broad and practically any reasonable 
problem of sufficient merit can be subsumed under one of them. 

One feature of this symposium is the inclusion of discussion 
times. Each half day will finish with a 30 minute discussion 
during which I hope you will all join us in trying to identify the 
critical research problems which have been raised in the presenta- 
tions. To the extent you do join us, w^ will succeed. Thank you. 
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H\NUAL ENGLISH - WHAT V7E KNOW 
AND WHAT WE'D LIKE TO KiNOW 



Gerilee Gustason 
Education Department 



Although the concept of adding "formal" signs to the 
signs used by deaf people in an attempt to represent manually 
the language spoken by hearing people goes back at le ist as 
far as 18th century France, the first major publication in 
the United States of a work attempting to represent American 
English manually came in 1971 with the publication of David 
Anthony's Seeing Essential English . Since that time four 
years ago, interest in representing English manually has 
mushroomed. Presently there are four major published systems: 

Seeing Essential English; 
Linguistics of Visual English; 
Signing Exact English; and 
Signed English. 

Of these four, the second had only a small-scale publication 
and is no longer available. Other systems in use today, such as 
the Washington State book I ntroductio n to Manual English , draw 
heavily on the above publications and on traditional signs. In 
the suTijmer of 197 3, the Department of Education at Gallaudet 
sponsored a two week institute that brought in principal developers 
of each of these four systems to explain their principles and 
Included v/ork on sociolinguistic cheory and the principles of 
American Sign Language. Papers presented at this institute were 
published under the title "Recent Developments in Manual English." 
-The differences among these manual English systems relate chiefiLy 
to the degree of their acceptance or rejection of traditional signs 
their degree of dependence on a "root word" sign, and the extent 
ot their use of word endings such as -ing, -ment, -ness. 

However, the basic problem attacked by them all is the same: 
how best to present language to a small deaf child. Since approx- 
imately 90% of the parents of deaf children avp. hearing, and 
since English is the language spoken by the majority of these 
parents, the provision of a manual, visual means for parents and 
teachers to convey the language they are speaking seemed likely 
to win more acceptance than the insistence that these parents 
and teachers learn to use fluently the signs and structures 
Louie Fant has labelled American Sign Language. 

The interest in manual English may be exemplified by the 
fact that in two years 35,000 copies of Signing Exact English 
were sold. This does not include figures for Seeing Essential 
English or the Signed English storybooks. This interest has 
coincided with a rising interest in both Total Comimunicat ion 
(according to the Office of Demographic Studies, some 1/3 of 



all programs now state they use total communication), with a grov^th 
in the study of American Sign Language (numerous studies have been 
done in such places as the Salk Institute in San Diego and Gallaudet's 
Linguistics Research Laboratory and the publication of Sign Language 
Studies by the LRL provides reports on other studies,) and with a 
growing feeling of need for deaf adults to speak out, to participate 
in decisions concerning education of the hearing impaired. As a 
resiilt, several areas have become thorny: 

1. The interest in signing English exactly has led to the 
proliferation of new sign.s, often invented by hearing 
people with little or no experience with American Sign 
Language, and a resultant call for standardization which 
has produced publications in Illinois and Texas and the 
establishment of a special committee of t'le Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf to look into the 
matter; 

2. There is an ongoing debate over who has the authority or 
expertise to decide' on sign, with the often-heard statement 
that usage by deaf people will decide in the long run 

and avoidance of decision on current problems or conflicts; 

3* Interest in the sociolinguistic study of American Sign 
Language and the concentration on how to teach and learn 
it has sometimes resulted in polarism between those who 
advocate such study and those who work in an educational 
setting with manual English, ranging from statements about 
ASL weeds and Manual English flowers to the publication 
of misinformation on Manual English systems; 

4. The attention of linguists has primarily I ---en from socib- 
linguists, whose interest lies in describing what is used 
by native speakers and so focuses on American Sign Language, 
rather than from psycholinguists, who ^ould give greater 
attention to language development in children; and 

5. Deaf adults are too often not involved in work with manual 
English, with the result that those who already understand 
English well see no need for "that stuff*' while thosfe who 
have poor English may have no formal introduction to new 
signs and often do not understand them. This results in 

a view of Manual English as '^another" creation of '*the 
hearies'* against the wishes of deaf people whose sign 
language is being tampered with. 

Caught in the confusion are teachers of sign language classes 
and their students, who are now faced with the necessity of defining 
what kind of signs they are teaching/learning, and why, and a growing 
need to cover more than just sign vocabulary. Developments have been 
so rapid, however, that many teachers of sign classes have been unable 
to keep abreast of these developments., and so cannot adequately explain 
either American Sign Language or Manual English. 
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Perhaps the most recent development is a bilingual approach, 
emphasizing the deaf child's right to all forms of sign language: 
natural gestures, American Sign Language, the signs used by deaf 
adults in his community, and English. With this bilingual approach, 
however, h.ave come new problems: 

1. Wliich 1-nguage is the *'i.ative" language to be used/taught 
first with children? , 

2. How effective \s the use'^steither language in the develop- 
ment of English skills? 

3. Does manual English overburden the child ~ should a simpli- 
fied version be used at an early age? 

4. How can the polarism of the two language communities — 
American Sign Language and manual English — be alleviated? 

5. In teaching sign language to adults — parents or teachers ~ 
which language should be taught first? 

Research has only begun on problems such as these. 'Kathleen 
Crandall, of NTID, did a study of preschool children, fiiLding that 
children whose parents used manual English picked up English struc- 
tures and inflections comparable to hearing children, though a bit 
later. 

A survey is now in process of schools and classes for the deaf to 
attempt to get a picture of what is used where and to what extent in 
conmiunicating in the classroom. 

^^any other studies :?re needed. Until more of them are done, the 
problems will remain largely theoretical. And great care will need 
to be taken if "pure" studies are desired, for one must remember that 
because a program is labelled total c- mmunication or ioneslan or manual 
English does not make it so. Don Moores, in his longitudinual study 
of preschool programs, pointed out that **Most teachers in combined 
programs did not consistently use Signed/spelled English in coordi- 
nation with the spoken word. The signed or spelled element frequently 
represented key words and not full sentences." And many who say they 
use Ameslan are in reality using traditional signs in English word 
order — signed English. \ 

Problems and questions are legion. Research has just begun. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH FOREIGN DEAP SIGNERS: 
ATTITUDES, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS * 



Robbin Battison 
Linguistics Research laboratory 

and 

King Jordan 
Psychology Department 



What we examine in this study is the global and international 
nature of sign language. We shall examine briefly some popular 
beliefs or myths about sign language in . the world, formulate some 
questions for study and research, and present some of our own 
research findings relevant to these questions. 

We will only deal with^feome very basic questions about the 
nature of sign languages u^ed here in the U.S. and in other coun- 
tries. We will certainly not exhaust the topic, since our own 
investigations are limitecj in scope and duration, and are still 
continuing. 



Popular B3liefs 



There are two related popular beliefs about sign languages 
on a global scale: 1) Sign language is the same throughout the 
H2£M' 2). Deaf signers everywhere have no difficulty understand- 
ing each other> Naturally if the first statement is true, the 
second must be true also, but not \ .ce-versa. What we would 
like to do is break down both these beliefs into statements 
which can be shown to be true or false. 

^^t^first, how do we know that people believe these things? 
Directly and indirectly, it is evident from the things people 
write and say when they discuss sign language. A very observant 
writer of the 19th Century, Garrick Mallery, even stated that 
the sign language of Indians and of deaf people and everyone else 
"constitute together one language — the gesture speech of mankind— 
of which each system is a dialect." (1881:323) 

Another 19th Century writer, Berthier, who was deaf himself, 
made a statement typ^'cal of his time: "For centuries scholars 
from every country have sough t^ter a universal language, and 
failed. Well, it exists all around, it is sign language." 
(1853:5). Even in very recent years, scholars such as Margaret 
Mead (1973, 1975) have made proposals that sign language could I 
become a universal language for all of mankind, although no 
concrete analyses or proposals have ever been made. 



* This study was made poj^sible by grants from the Gallaudet Office 
of Research and the Li'iguistics Research Laboratory. We would 
also like to acknowledge the very able assistance cf David McKee, 
Joe McLauchlin, and Carol Padden during the collection of data. 
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There is also abundant evidence that deaf signers themselves 
believe in the universality of sign language, or at least its 
potential to easily become universal. For instance, 'there are 
many stories circulating among deaf people regarding communication 
with foreign signers. The main elements of these stories seem to 
be that: 1) Deaf people conmunicate with deaf foreigners better 
than hearing people with hearing foreigners; 2) Deaf people 
throughout the world are united by one basic sign language; 3) 
Sign langu.-ige will eventually become a world language for every- 
one, both deaf and hearing. 

Issues 



ERIC 



Of course, there are also stories which contradict tihese 
beliefs, and this is one of the things that initiallv provoked 
us into the present study. After considering the many things 
people say and write about the issue, we formulated a basic set 
of questions: 

1) Do deaf people around the world use the same signs? 

2) Can signers understand each other's sign language? 

3) Can signers from different countries communicate 
with each other even if they do not know each other's 
sign languages? 

4) Do signers have a clear idea of the separateness of 
different sign languages, or do they feel and act as 
if they are all the same? 

5) Wliat attitides do people have about their own sign 
language and about foreign sign languages? 

While some of these questions seem to overlap, the distinctions 
will become clear in the discussion which follows, 

Method 

From a number of sources, we began to collect information on 
interaction with foreign signers, including: 

a) interviews with both American and foreign signers about 
their own language background and experiences; 

b) our own observations of, and participation in, sign 
conversations involving American and foreign signers; 

c) videotaping of uns r:ru. : ured conversations among 
foreign signers; 

d) a referential communication experimenc, a preliminary 
report of which can be found in the proceedings of this 
symposium (Jordan and Battison) . 
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Most of these activities took place in July and August of 1975, 
when several thousand foreign deaf signers visited Washington, 
D.C. in order to attend the 7th Congress of the World Federation 
of the Deaf (July 31 - August 8, 1975) . We also had ample contact 
with foreign students attending Gallaudet College, and with 
Americans who had travelled abroad, or who had interacted with 
foreign signers during the W.F.D. meetings. Whenever possible, 
the longer interviews were videotaped. 

A total of 53 interviews were conducted with people from 
the following 17 countries: 



Australia 


India 


Canada 


Italy 


Denmark 


Malaysia 


Fiiiland 


Mexico 


France 


Poland 


Germany ■ 


Portugal 


Great Britain 


Sweden 


Hong Kong 


U.S.S.R. 




U.S. 



Finding s 

The. first question, on the uniformity of signs throughaut^ ^ 
the world, is rather easy to answer, because there is a lot of 
published information on the specific individual signs used in 
various countries. Some of the many available dictionaries 
include: American (Stokoe et al., 1965); French (Ol^ron, 
1974); Australian (Jeanes et al., n»dO; British (British* 
Deaf and Dumb Association, 1960); Swedish (Bjurate and Nilsson, 
1968). From examining these dictionaries it is evident that 
there are a great variety cf signs used by deaf people to denote 
the same thing. Signs are not uniform or universal througljout 
the world, nor are they necessarily standardized within many 
countries. 

One detailed example we can offer to show this variety is 
from a comparison of French and American signs done by Woodward 
(1975). He compared a recent French dictionary (Oleron, 197^ 
to current American signs. 

One would expect a high correspondence between French signs 
and American signs for two reasons; 1) French and American Sign 
Language are historically related — they share a common ancestor; 
2) Oleron purposely^, chose for his dictionary those, signs which 
are most easily explainable in "iconic" and "pictographic" terms 
(Woodward, personal communication), and thus one would expect that 
the correspondence between American and French signs would he 
maximal, since with the more "iconic" signs there would supposedly 
be less chante of arbitrary symbolism entering into the signs. 
Wliat Woodward found xn hi^ comparative study was that, in spite of 
these two conditions (historical relations and iconic signs), 



there was only 26.5% shared vocabulary. That is, only 26.5% of the 
French signs were highly similar or identical to the American signs. 



Let us take up the next question: Can signers understand each 
other's sign language ? From our interviews with Americans and 
foreigners, we got a range of self-reports on communication with 
members of other deaf cultures: 

1) A German actor (whose company performs in mime, not any 
variety of German Sign Language) complained that one of 
the reasons they could not perform a stage show in their 
own sign language was that they would not be understood 
when they travelled to other Cierman cities. 

2) A young woman from Lyons reported that she refuses to 
visit Paris without her friend, who has been to Paris 
more often and understands the language better. Lyons 
and Paris are 250 miles apart. 

-3) A standard story, repeated by travellers and natives 
alike, holds thaL if you travel 50 miles in Britain 
you will encounter a different sign language that 
cannot be understood in the region you just left. 

4) An Italian and a Pj^le who have both travelled widely 
were in a casual conversation with five Americans. Tliey 
made no attempt to imitate or use American signs, they 
stated flatly that they did not understand American Sign 
Language, and they relied the ^entire ' time on a well- 
travelled /Vmerican who knew many European signs and the 
international signs devised by the World Federation of 
the Deaf. 

5) From Swedish, Danish, and Finnish informants we learned 
that the four Scandinavian countries have separate sign 
languages, but that people from Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway have learned many of each other's signs and can 
underst;ind pach^ other with only moderate difficulty. On 
the other liand, interaction between Danes and Finns 
frequently requires the use of an interpreter. 

6) An American reported that when he was with the Israelis 
during the W.F.D. meetings, "They signed so fast, I felt 
like I was hearing!" 

7) Both an Australian learning American signs and a Dane 
learning Finnisli signs reported that their comprehension 
of Llie new lanijunge exceeded their abilities to express 
themselves Cf^rrectly in it. The Dane' said, "After many 
visits, 1 can understand it with almost no proble^, but 
can't sign it myself." The Australian reported, "I don't 
fee 1. c.omPf) rt.ah 1 1- u.-; i ng ASL ; 1 can understand , but not 
express my^^e If." 
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What we can conclude from these reports and many others ..ke 
them is that: 

a) Not only do people use different signs in different 
parts of^he worlds they are largely unintelligible 
to foreign' signers; 

b) Geographical boundaries of sign language intelligi- 
bility do not always correspond to the boundaries 
of spoken languages. While many of the deaf in 
Scandinavia can understand one another with onl^ 
moderate difficulty, we also have the opposite 
situation, where cities or regions within small 
countries (e.g. England, France, Germany) determine 
linguistic boundaries ; 

c) As with spoken languages that are learned informally 
(outside of a classroom) comprehension of a new sign 
language surpasses correct expressive usage of that 
language. ^ 

Now we r.hall take up the question of whether deaf signers can 
communicate with each other, and, if so, how ? 

Most of our informants, particularly the Europeans , say that 
communication with foreign deaf people is not a large problem. 
Depending on past experience and amount :of interaction with 
foreigners, most people say that a,ftet""twc or three days they can 
understand each other fairly well.N 

This does not at all contradict the previous findings that sign 
languages are unintelligible to foreigners, because, when asked 
specifically about how they communicate with foreigners, many of 
. them say specifically that they stop using their own sign language 
and start using mime and gesture . Other features of the communi- 
cation are that it is slower than signing, very repetitious, and 
involves a lot of back-and-f orth bargaining and checking about the * 
meanings of various signs. Gradually, a shared meaning for various 
signs emerges through the conversation. 

The general consensus of our well-travelled informants t!^as 
that this type of communication is a skill than that can be Im-^ 
proved with the experience of a great deal of foreign interaction. 
The communication may be augmented by other means; e.g. using 
agreed-upon international signs; f ingerspelling words from a 
spoken language; gesturing and miming; speaking occasional words 
which are thought to be well-known. 

In this preliminary report we shall not attempt a detailed 
description of how these cross-cultural communications take place, 
but we would like to consider briefly the factors of topic, situ- 
ation, and motivation. 
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Many contacts between deaf foreigners take place when people are 
travelling, ..ind are, therefore, concerned with the basic necessities 
of food and shelter. Also, when meeting foreigners for the first time, 
there is customarily much basic personal and social information ex- 
changed—Where are you from? Whcit do you do? Are you, ^married? low 
many kids? Where are you going' ne^t? In other words, there is a 
high expectancy that certain topics will come up again and again before 
interaction is allowed to move to more intimate or less superficial 
interaction. 

Motivation is higher in these interactions, partly because when 
one is tired, cold, hungry, or bored, one tries very hard to alleviate 
these situations by establishing communication with those who live in 
the areas, and with those people one can feel close to (i.e. other 
deaf people) . 

A consensus among our informants was that it was difficult to 
discuss very weighty or "deep" subjects with foreigners, , Politics, 
religion, and philosophy were difficult, while travel, food, schools, 
jobs, family, and entertainment were much easier. Also, it was much 
easier to discuss things one-on-one than in a group. 

Another motivational factor which may contribute to successful 
communication is the patience and perseverance of deaf people, most 
of whom are very used to dealing with weak communicative situations 
involving hearing people. 

Moving to the fourth question: Do signers have a clear idea of 
the separateness of different sign languages,, or' do they feel and act 
as if they are all the same ? Most of the evidence says they do keep 
languages separate, in spite of the fact that a terrific mixing takqs 
place when in contact with foreigners. 

The first type of evidence involves people who move to a different 
country. .By all reports, these people forget their own si,;ns rapidly 
as they acquire the sign language of their, new/ country. We can report 
only one exception to this, a Finnish woman who moved to Denmark. 
Other foreigners in Denmark were surprised that she retained her native ' 
Finnish Sign Language. , , 

It is interesting to note what happens when one of these expatriates 
has visitors from his native country. All df them report that they have 
difficulty readjusting to r.heir first language (even when it is their / 
native language learned from deaf parents), and that it takes several 
days of interaction with their guests before they begin to feel normal. 
They also report that they can understand, but not express themsielves 
very we:).l in these situations. 

Another type of evidence which shows that signers are capable of 
keeping their languages separate is ^what happens when a multilingual 
person mistakenly substitutes one language for another. We can il- 
lustrate this with a very curious event; Two Finns, a Dane, and an 
American were travelling in a car. The two Finns wfere father and 



daughter snd were having a conversation in Finnish Sign Language. 
The Dane was multilingual and attempted to interpret from Finnish 
to American signs for the benefit of the American. However, in 
che confusion he started signing to the American in Danish Sign 
Language, and went on like that for a minute before the American 
stopped ii Lm and asked him to interpret into a language he could 
understand! 

Attitudes 

Fii.ally let us consider attitudes toward language- Since 
most of our material on attitudes is from European signers col- 
lected during a three-week period, please bear in mind that these 
generalizations are not without limitations. 

Europe consists of many small countries whose deaf people 
interact extensively through travel and emigration. The United 
States is large, relatively homogeneous, and linguistically iso- 
lated from the rest of the deaf world. Possibly because of this 
isolation, deaf Americans seem to mirror the language attitudes 
of the American hearing majority culture. This involves 'ethno- 
centricism, language chauvinism^ and linguistic naivete. 

Europeans claim that Ajuericans are rigid and inflexible in 
their language. and hard to understand. One deaf couple from Europe 
had to resort to paper and pencil to communicate with deaf people 
when they first arrived in the U.S. They could ma,ke themselves 
understood, but could not understand the Americai^ when they signed, 
because they did not change their language or slow down at all. 

There were several reports of American students being surprised 
that foreigners had different sign languages, and also surprised 
that deaf people needed interpreters to go from one sign language 
to another. When asked how foreigners communicate with each other, 
American students would describe their communication with labels 
like: home signs; all pictures; basic gestures; mime; or poor 
sign language. 

Europeans who knew about these American attitudes suggested 
that the Americans were not judging them on their own national 
sign languages, but on the gestures and mime that they themselves 
used when communicating with foreigners. 

To emphasize how language-related attitudes can affect 
cross-cultural interaction, we offer the iiollowing story of two 
foreign deaf students at Gallaudet College. Although they came 
from two separate countries, they had very similar backgrounds. 
Both were -prof oundly deaf, had deaf parents, and were native 
signers f their own national sign language. They learned English 
before arriving in the U.S., and had a good command of written 
and spoken English. Possibly because of this prior knowledge, and 
possibly because they learned American signs in a classroom, they 
used American signs with English syntax, just as most hearing 
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people do. 



As a result, the other students thought they were either hear- 
ing or orally-oriented. The American students were not willing to 
believe that they had deaf parents, because they did not sign like 
the children of deaf parents should. Because of this suspicious 
behavior, one of the foreign students was briefly ostracized and 
falsely labelled as a narc (narcotics agent). 

Mistaken identity worked the other way, too. In spite of the 
fact that they had been signing all their lives, several foreign 
students said they could not distinguish deaf Americans from hear- 
ing Americans on the basis of their signing, for the first six 
months or so. 

For the European visitors during the W.F.D. Congress, America 
was full of pleasant surprises, too. Most of them were awed by 
the fact that people from California could really understand 
people from the East Coast without any problems, and that the 
U.S. had a truly national sign language. Many people from the 
European drama troupes, all of whom perform in mime, dance, and 
gesture, were astounded "at the National Theater of the Leaf's 
performance in American Sign Language. Several of them had 
commented previously that a play in real sign language would -be 
"^impossible to stage. And finally, several Europeans commented 
on how well sign language was accepted here in the U.S. — it 
was used in the schools, hearing people' learned it, and deaf 
people could sign on the street and not feel ashamed. These 
people were surprised, since it contrasted with their own ex- 
periences in their own countries. 

Conclusions 

We have established and examined a number of questions relat- 
ing to sign language communication between deaf people from differ- 
ent countries. From personal interviews and observations, we^can 
suggest partial answers to some of them. 

From examining some of the many sign language dictionaries 
available, and from our records of communication with foreigners, 
we do know that signs vary considerably from country tocountry. 
This much is not in dispute. 

From the personal reports of foreigners and American travellers 
alike, we know that sign languages are not understood by signers 
who are not familiar with them. 

From these two findings alone, we expect that the question of 
the universality of sign language will be put into a different, 
more restrictive perspective. The fact that deaf signers can and 
do communicate despite not sharing the same sign language is 
interesting, and bears more investigation. While being skilled 
in sign language prepares one for dealing with mime and communi- 
cating in difficult cross-cultural situations, the two should 
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AND FOREIGN SIGN LANGUAGES 

King Jordan 
Psychology Department 

and 

Robbin Battison 
Linguistics Research Laboratory 



A great deal of research has been done by psychologists and 
psycholinguists ' in the area of connnunication accux'acy or intelli- 
gibility. Simply, intelligibility is a measure of how well a 
receiver can understand the communication of a sender. In order 
to arrive at a precise measure of intelligibility, communication 
researchers have made extensive use of v/hat is known as a referen- 
tial comiunicat ion design. First used by Carroll, and used most 
notably in the work of Krauss , Glucksberg, and their associates, 
a referential communication setting is a situation in which one 
person (the sender) describes a specified referent to another 
petson (the receiver). Because the referent is known to the 
experimenter, a measure of intelligibility is very simple and 
straightforward. If, after attending to a sender's communication, 
a receiver can identify the correct referent from among others, 
the communication is said to be intelligible. 

Referential communication settings have been used successfully 
by researchers studying the sign language communications of deaf 
individuals, from young, school age children to linguistically 
adult adolescents. Most frequently, the referents which have 
been used with deaf subjects were either photographs or drawings. 
These types of stimuli allow for a great deal of control while, 
at the same time, maintain a real lifelike aspect to the communi- 
cation task. Previous work by one of the authors has shown that 
the less artificial tli^ stimuli are, the more willing subjects 
are to "play the game," and the more confident the researcher can 
be that his subjects kre, in fact, trying to communicate to one 
another. 

The investigation reported here was designed to compare commu- 
nication accuracy (or intelligibility) within and between various 
national sign languages. One major impetus for the study was the 
knowledge that while there is no natural, universal sign language. 



^ A more complete report of this study will appear in Sign Language 
Studies , Linstok Press. 

+ This study was made possible by grants from the Gallaudet Office 
of Research and the Linguistics Research Laboratory. We would 
also like to acknowledge the very able assistance of David McKee, 
Joe McLauchlin, and Carol Padden during the collection of data. 



ill is often reported that deaf people who do not share the same 
sign language can communicate with each other much more easily 
than two hearing people who do not speak the same language. 
While this is anecdotal in nature, it does resolve itself into 
a readily testable question: How well do signers of one country 
understand signers foreign to them? In order to test this 
question, a referential communication setting was used, 



METHOD 

Subjects , Subjects, both American and foreign, were deaf 
individuals who had used sign, language as their primary means 
of communication since early childhood. All American S_s were 
prelingually deaf, and fore.ign S^s had all been deaf since 
childhood. Foreign ,Ss were recruited from among visitors to 
Gallaudet College during the World Federation of the Deaf in 
August, 1975, and American signers were recruited from the 
Gallaudet community and included 'both students and staff. 

Stimuli . The referents were 3 1/2 x 5 inch black and white 
photographs presented to the subjects in six 36-picture 
arrays. Thera were arrays of cars, chairs, and of a group 
of three people. These photographs contained an unspecified 
number of cues, and those /reatures which were critical for 
distinguishing one from another were not defined or high- 
lighted for the S^s 'in any way. There were two car arrays 
and one chair array. 

The people arrays were made in a very carefully con- 
trolled setting at the University of Maryland Television 
Studio. For all the pictures, background cues were constant, 
and critical features were specified by the experimenters. 
There were three 36-picture arrays of people, one with two 
critical features, one with three critical features, and 
one with four critical features. 

Once the pictures which were to go into the arrays were 
decided upon, they were arbitrarily numbered 1 through 36, 
and were fastened to two display boards. For one board,, the 
pictures were ordered numerically, and for the other board 
the pictures were in a different, random order. Thus, the 
position of a picture on the display board carried no infor- 
mation, and could not be used as a clue between S^s. Since 
the arrays were carefully constructed to be as homogeneous 
as possible," two target pictures (i.e. those pictures which 
were to be communicated) were chosen at random from each 
array. In sum, then, there were six 36-picture arrays, for 
each S^, two of cars, one of chairs, and three of people, 
with two target referents from each array. Wliile the loca- 
tion of the pictures were different on the two arrays, the 
36 photographs were exactly the same for both Ss. 
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Procedure . For the communication task, subjects, who were run 
in pairs, were told the nature of the experiment and were then 
instructed to describe each photograph the experimenter (^) gave 
them "well enough that your partner can find it/* S_s were seated 
where they could see each other clearly, and the sender/(i,e, 
the S_ who described the picture, S) could also see the array by 
simply turning his head. During the entire communication, the 
receiver's (i,e, the S_ who received the description, R) array 
was covered, to avoid the possibility that he might be dis- 
tracted. 

The session was divided into six trials of 2 photographs 
each, with each subject acting alternately as S and R, The 
first car array was used as a practice trial to be sure the ^s 
understood the instructions (this step being especially important 
for the foreign S_s) • The. sender was given a target picture, and 
was told to find the matching picture in the array. When S had 
matched the picture, E indicated that he was correct and could 
begin his description. Sender then described the referent to 
his partner, and his description was recorded on videotape. When 
S indicated that he had concluded his description, uncovered 
R's array and R attempted to locate the correct picture. The 
picture chosen by R and the length o£ time required to make the 
choice were recorded, S and R then reversed roles, the former 
R now communicating the second ^target picture from the array. 
The S_s were told whether they were right or wrong only for the 
first two practice pictures. On subsequent trials, E gave the 
S^s no knowledge of their results, S^s continued acting alter- 
nately as S-and R until^all 12 referents had been described, 
then were debriefed and* the experimantai session was concluded* 

At the conclusion of the first condition (the live communi- 
cations between ^s who shared a language) the videotape of the 
best S_ pair from each of 6 languages was selected for use as 
the stimulus tape for S_s in the video condition. When a given 
language had two or more videotapes which were equal in communi- 
cation accuracy that tape in which the descriptions were most 
concise was used. 

In the videotape viewing condition, subjects were again told 
the general, nature of the experiment and were told further that 
the tape they would see would shoV7 some signers- describing pictures 
to each other. The S^s were told that their role was to try to 
Ipcate the correct picture. If the Ss were to view a videotape 
of a foreign sign language, they were warned that the communica- 
tions would be in something other than their own language, but 
they were told to try to understand as much as possible, and to 
select a picture based on what they understood. 

The experiment was run the same way as in the live communi- 
cation condition. Of a total of twelve pictures, the first two 
were practice triali^ to ensure that the instructions were under- 
stood. The pictures chosen and the time required to make the 
choice were recorded. 
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RESULTS 



Communication accuracy . The first data analysis done was a simple 
tabulation of errors in the referential communication condition. 
While the Ns are very small, there seems tc be some evidence, that 
for this task, there were accuracy differences among languages. For 
the ASL users (N=12) , the range of errors was 0-5, with a mean of 
2.5, and, for the French sign language users (N=6) , the range of 
errors was 4-8, with a mean of 5.67. The Danish and Hong Kong 
Ss (N=2) descriptions all included only one er^ror per session, one 
Italian S^ pair made 3 errors, and a. Portuguese pair made no 
errors. One very interesting finding is that the vast majority of 
the errors were made in descriptions of the people arrays. Since 
the people arrays have a clearly specified number of critical 
features, it is easy to review the tapes and note whether any of 
these features are omitted. (It is easy with the ASL tapesi With 
the end of the WFD, our access to foreign S^s and/or judges dimin- 
ished very suddenly.) Often, this was just the case. S sometimes 
included two of three features (along with some unnecessary infor- 
mation) and R did not have sufficient information to make the 
correct choice whether or not he understood S. At times, it 
became clear even with foreign S_s that only one critical feature 
was missing. For example, in a Danish session, R began to scan 
the array after receiving the description and almost immediately 
signed "book" and shook her finger at S. She then narrowed her 
choices down to the three pictures which contained all correct 
critical features except the location of the book and guessed— - 
incorrectly. 

Communication length . One factor which influences communication 
accuracy is length of communication. The communications of S 
pairs who made the most errors seemed to be either very long""or 
very short. A correlation between the length of communications 
and the number of correct choices yielded an r; of .45. A careful 
examination of the data showed that in the American tapes, there 
was a great deal of unnecessary information included in many of 
the longer descriptions. Among the foreign tapes, however, those 
which were most accurate seemed to be consistently longer. It 
will be interesting II further analyze the content of the"foreign 
tapes. 

Videotape condition . Communication accuracy scores for Ss who 
viewed videotapes of communicators with whom they shared"~a lan- 
guage were very high. For American S^s, the range of errors was 
1-4 with a mean of 2. One Italian S^ made 3 errors (interr'-tingly, 
he missed all and only those whi^h the original S^ pair mis. ), 
and Hong Kong viewers errors ranged ftom 2-5 with a mean oi 3.5. 
It appears that the videotape descriptions carry enough information 
for S^s who watch their own sign language to locate the correct re- 
ferent. 

Wlien S^s were asked to view videotapes of sign language, which 
were foreign to them, measures of communication accuracy dropped 
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drastically. Across languages, the range of errors was 3-10 
with a mean of 6.29. One interesting analysis looked at the 
percent correct for the individual referents, across Ss. The 
percent correct for those who shared a language was higher for 
every single referent than for those who viewed a foreign video- 
tape. A sign test yielded a probability value of less than .001 
(see Table 1). While this is a very rough measure, because it 
includes all languages, it shows clearly that the viewers of 
their own sign language performed much better than viewers of 
foreign sign languages. 

Self report . During the debriefing, S_s were asked to identify 
which of the stimulus types they thought Vas easiest to describe 
and were also asked to estimate how accurate their communications 
were, i.e., how many correct choices they made. Self reports 
were very accurate, ^^^ople.who acted as Rs know'when they had 
enough information t6 make a correct ch jice. Often the S_s estimate 
of how manv he got correct was exactly right. A correlation across 
Ss of self report with the actual communication accuracy measure 
resulted in £ = .88. In the videotape condition, self report was 
again positively correlated with the actual number correct, (£ = 
.65). The lower correlation coefficiLent can be explained by 
noting that S_s who viewed videotapes consistently underestimated 
cheir accuracy rate. 

Subjects were also very accurate in thei.r perception of which 
referents were most difficult to communicate. The people arrays 
were consistently ranked hardest, and as we have said, most of 
the errors were made among these arrays. 



DISCUSSION 

The most clear-cut result at this point seems to be simply 
that deaf signers can understand their own languages better than 
they can understand languages foreign to them. Wliile this seems 
to be a very simple and uncontroVersial finding, it is clearly 
at odds wich'the often made contention that sign language is an 
universal, iconic gesture system. Evidence of how difficult it 
is to understand a foreign sign l.mguage comes from the interviews 
during the debriefing of S_s. The majority of American Sign Lan- 
guage users, who viewed foreign videotapes, found it a very 
frustrating task. Often, the _Ss remarked that they knew they 
were watching sign language, and they felt that they were always 
on the verge of understanding, but could never quite really 
understand. We think it especially interesting^ to note Lhat 
even while these stimuli often lend themselves very easily to 
mime and gesture, senders seemed to use mime and gesture only 
when it was easier to do so than to sign. In later analyses, it 
is possible to see in the American videotapes how much of each 
comiDunication is real signing and how much is gesture. Americans 
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who viewed foreign videotapes were asked how much of the description 
they thought was gesture. Often, they replied that the gestures 
were only part of the desicriptions which they could understand. 



One very 'interesting finding during the study has been the 
occasional who claims to be naive about a particular foreign sign 
language and then perforins very well. One such was a Frenchinan 
who had been in the United States for only a few days. He viewed 
the ASL videotape, and made only 3 errors. Wlien asked to estimate 
how many he 'correctly identified, he said he knew he got five 
right. He clearly was not guessing, but it was very clear from 
his conversation with us that he had a difficult time understanding 
American signers. An Australian S also did extremely well viewing, 
a Danish videotape. He made only four errors, and among th^ four 
errors*, two were chairs, usually among the easiest referents. This 
particular S was a well-traveled individual who, during the debrief- 
ing, said that he felt he could adapt to new sign language very well, 
and he had done so often in the past. 

These are some preliminary findings from research which is on- 
going. Data gathering is continuing on a regular basis with American 
Ss and on an availability basis with foreign Ss. In addition, data, 
whicl have already been collected, will be subject to further analyses 
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Table 1. Percent correct values for each referent, across 
languages, for the videotape condition. 



\^mAT ABOUT PRINT MEDIA? 

Jack R. Gannon 
Director, Alumni/Public Relations 



IVhen I think of "Language and Communidation, " i think of 
writiag skills and information sharing. This leads me to ask: 
What about print media? How can it be used to develop better 
l^^g^^ge skills and improve communication among deaf students 
^i^^deaf adults? In using the term print media I am particular- 
ly thinking of alL. the publications of^and for the deaf in exis- 
tence in this country. 

Close to 500 newspapers and magazines hav3 been published 
for and by the deaf community in this country. The earliest 
newspaper was known as the Canajoharie Radii which appeared in 
1836 or 1837. It served both, deaf and hearing readers and was 
later renamed The Deaf-Mutes Journal . Thus began a long line of 
publications of the deaf. 

y Today there are about 225 publications in existence. This 

includes both school publications and publications of the deaf 
community. I would estimate their combined circulation at around 
100,000 and their readership of probably 135,000 to 150,000. 

School publications got their start in the mid 19th century 
when the schoqls acquired pf^sses and some type and began teaching 
printing. Those eany publications were often masterpieces of 
craftsmanship, and it is no surprise that so many deaf persons 
entered the printing trade. With the advent of photo lithography 
(offset printing), a method which makes the whole process much 
easier, quic}cer, and opened the doors to creativeness , it is rather 
ironical that the quality of a majority of these school publications 
declined ! 

Lithography has been a blessing to the deaf community, however. 
This inexpensive' method has made it possible for many deaf communi- 
ties to have their own papers. These publications rang^ from 
religious publications to sports publications to general publica- 
tions with the latter being the most popular.. These general publi- 
cations cover the happenings of the local community like a, letter 
from home. They tell about marriages, births, vacations, new cars, 
misfortunes, sports events, c;nd who won the bowling prize money. 
One could probably write a respectable history of the local deaf 
community based on the information found in these publications. And, 
don't knock this type of news^Tt's the same type of journalism 
which sells weekly newspapers! 

How well are these publications read and enjoyed by the average 
(Jeaf subscriber? To the best of my knowledge, a study has never 
been made to determine the type of consumption these publications 
receive from de.if re.ider:;. How well does the average deaf reader 
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understand x.nd how much does he learn from the information appearing 
- in these publications? I think this is an important question 
because without such answers we are running up a blind alley I 
recall one editor who told me that an irritated subscriber cancelled 
his subscription because the editor used too many big words. And 
another editor recalled in' jest the reader who thanked him because 
the reader s name had appeared seven times in a certain issue' This 
made the editor stop and wonder if the reader had simply looked for 
his name and not bothered to read the news. The point I am trying to 
make here is: With all the time, labor, and money going into all 
these productions, what are we getting out of them? They have a very 
important purpose, but are they achieving their obiectives? Could we 
at Gallaudet College help them do a better .job? How could we use their 
publications as a learning vehicle for their benefit presented in 
a way they would enjoy it? 

Is there a way to build on the success ^ the school publications 
and create a love for writing among our stud^^T^fe. who have a language 
oTtAtlL "^"y. Publications you'd think we would have an Abundance 

of writers. But we don't. WhyT Let me cite an example which I am afraid 
^ IS rather typical: 

T u ^'^■T ..l^y ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^"''^ ^° ^^"^^ something for XSDMa^ine. 

Johnny is thrilled to death that his news item will appear in print 

■■ He attacks the assignment with the relish of a lion sitting down to 

dinner for the first time in four weeks. Unfortunately, Johnny's English 
teacher (Mr. or Ms. Traditional English) feels the need to correct this 
and that and that and ends up changing everything . ("After all it's eoine 
to appear in print— you know— and it should look right.") 

, ^ li- ^""^ ^'^d are casually skimming through XSD Magazine 

when they read the news item with Johnn's name in italics ir"t he bottom 

Good grief or praise the Lord," they say, "that laa's English has improved 
overnifiht ! (Do you think it's total communication or oralisza or cued 
speech or what-have-you? they wonder.) 

Scene III. When Johiany comes home that weekend they praise him to 
high Heaven. The dea£-lad says "huh?," reads the item a couple of times 
—probably turns it t/pside down in the process— and doesn't even recog- 
nize it as his news Item. 

With that kind of experience it's small wonder that Johnny gets turned 
off to writing. He decides early that writing is not his bag and shuns 
writing assignments as we would shun leprosy. As an editor I cfinge as 
much as any English teacher every time I see a boo-boo (either mine or 
someone- else s), but I cringe more at the thought of turning off another 
deaf kid to writing. I thought schools were for learning , and I have 
personally never been able to learn very much without first making a 
heck of a lot of mistakes. 

From this experience, Johnny will probably develop a self-conscious- 
ness about his writing that will stay with him a lifetime. Yet when 
he grows up we wonder why he won't write letters in support of tele- 
vision programs with captions or to his Congressman in support of pro- 
grams for the deaf or contribute something to the local publication of 
the deaf! ^> 
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If that example is not enough, let me cite another. 

Do you recall, the first time your news item apvjs^ar^^d in print? 
Remember that sense of pride you felt? Remember hoy nice your name 
looked in printed fom. No matter how many times yo^ read it, 
remember how creative and wisely-worded you thought your news item 
was which began: ''Last Saturday afternoon the "B" bo^s and I went 
to town ..." Even after you learned later that that particular 
sentence has probably appeared in print a trillion times before, 
it still did not tarnish that glow of achievement. 

How can we develop that glow of pride in other deaf students? 
How can we turn them on to writing instead of timing them off? How 
can we use our publications as a learning experience? As a reward? 
As a means of encouraging greater efforts? How did pre-lingual 
deaf people like Lf*o Jacobs, Vic Galloway, Frank Turk, Barbara 
Kannapel, and others succeed in mastering English where others 
failed? What's their "secret?" 

And. there are other areas we need to explore. What about 
teletypewriter news programs? As you may know the College Public 
Service Programs has a TTY news program with 12 schools. Each week 
classes in these schools tune in to the program and learn about 
the late$t news events. How can this program be expanded and 
developed further to encourage language acquisition and close the 
information gap? How can these programs be expanded to reach a 
greater number of deaf adults? 

Finally, there's captii^ned television programs. Out-of-state 
deaf visitors who come to my office and see our UP! news program 
just stand there drooling. I know a lot of red tape is involved 
but we simply must find a way to make these programs available to 
the deaf community. We must explore the possibilities of Cable 
television and make better, use of public service time which is 
available on UHF channels. 

They say tomorrow's newspaper will be in the form of a i 
cassette. You plug it into your car dashiboard, and as you drive 
to work you learn about all the day's news events. Good for you — 
if you can hear. But what about us deaf folks? (Of course there 
are those non-believers who say it won't happen. They argue that 
you can't wrap your ga^t>i%4e in a cassette.) 

But the point is: ^Modern technology is not slewing down, it 
is accelerating at a rapid rate, and, as in the case of the rich who 
are getting richer, the hearing population hears and learns more 
and more and we deaf people . . . ? 

How can Gallaudet College work with the schools and the deaf 
community to use that vast gold mine of publications of the deaf to 
close the information gap? How can our publications, our TTY news 
service and captioned television programs contribute to language 
development? 
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^an these publications be used to the .aaxin.um benefit of 
tr^: . .y student? The deaf adult? 

\>Jhat is the dissemination of these puMications and how can 
they be used to educate the public at lari;e about deafness? 

Just how well are we getting through to deaf people? 

I wonder. If I knew the answers I wouldn^t be asking the 
quest ions . 



STRUCTURE AND CODES IN VISUAL 'COMMUNICATION 



Earl Higgins 
Office of Educational Techi^'.:] ogy 
lilm Media Unit 



I would like to talk today a little about some research I am 
doing with deaf youngsters in their making and interpreting meaning 
in editing film sequences. However, I would like to preface those 
remarks with more general comments on comraunication, language, and 
research with the deaf. 

I hold a view that does not have a particularly long academic 
tradition, though it has been before the linguistic and communication 
community in stronger appearance in recent years. This framework 
suggests that in almost any definition of communication that has sur^^ 
faced, language is but one part of the communication act, generally 
within a verbal/aural mode, though not necessarily so as witnessed 
by sign language, and that the ways of communicating between and 
among people in patterning and interpreting meaning are related by 
common approaches. Indeed, it should seem obvioijs that no event stands 
unrelated to other events. Strategies and. methods of communication 
£U*e all bound up in the individual act of living and the group experi- 
ence of cultural existence. 

From this perspective, it is given that linguistic modes or systems 
for communication are inf racommunicational — that is, on a level epis- 
temologically below that of communication. Most might agree that, in 
the case of the deaf perspn engaging in sign language, nonverbal ele- 
ments of body movement described by Birdwhistell, spatial relations 
studied by Hall, the facial orientations and expressions initially 
worked on by Darwin and more recently publicized by Ekman are all 
bound up within the communication act, a term borrowed and adapted 
from Hymes and the sociolinguists who are also involved in describing 
the multichannel, multilevel interrelationship of modes and systems within 
uhe coiTm)unication environment. It seems particularly appropriate to 
hold a research symposium at Gallaudet on language and communication, 
for it has been partly through the work with deaf people in language 
acquisition, ASL research, and studies in cognitive development that 
more and more people have become aware of the complex relationship of 
modes and systems in communication. 

If this framework is adopted » and I do not see any reason for our 
purposes that we cannot at least try it, then it seeins to me that it 
is of particular interest to researchers and educators working with 
the deaf to understand something about the nature of making and inter- 
preting visual messages or sequences of visual events and their rela- 
tionship to other symbolic and communicational systems. Here I do not 
mean work in the area of visual perception or acuity, though naturally 
such work gives information about the physical and physiological 
boundaries within which such messages can be created. Rather, I am 
talking about : 



... a social process, within a context, in which signs 
are produced and transmitted, perceived, and treated 
as messages from which meaning can be inferred. 

I borrow this definition of communication from two people, Larry 
Gross and Sol Worth, with whom I have worked at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The emphasis is on 'social,' 'process,' and the 'treat- 
ing as messages for the inference of meaning.' This being the case, 
and this also being a tel evision and film society in which we may all 
only be related some times to each other by the television set, I have 
started to look at how deaf youngsters sequence visual events through 
editing film and how they make inferences of meaning from their active 
sequencing of that footage. As I suggested, cioming from a framework 
that suggests all cultural, and thus comraunicational , activity is inter- 
related has produced the hypothesis that these children will in what is 
somewhat of a novel situation-- editing 16ram film—borrow and incorporate 
into their tasks frameworks and structures for making meaningful events 
from what other symbolic systems they have available. And what is it 
that they have available? First, they have grown up with American tele- 
vision and movies and the conventions of Hollywood narrative style, 
though perhaps less so than hearing kids. Second, depending upon the 
child's background, he or she is familiar with structures and syntax, 
relations between events and units, found in English. Third, the deaf 
child has some capability in sign, be it ASL if the child has come from 
a particular environment or some other form of signing. It would not 
seem the case that these inputs, along with general cultural knowledge 
of how one tells and understands a story, are mutually exclusive. One 
would expect that at various levels and stages of the child's work with 
the film, the states of creation of communication, various influences 
and co.isequently various structures will be evident. Permitting the 
child to create messages also tells us about how he or she recreates, 
or interprets, meaning in visual sequences. 

Before I report some of the preliminary findings from this pilot, 
project, I want to say something about the implications of this kind 
of work. They have dramatic and focused impact upon mediated instruc- 
tion and the deaf student. As has been suggested by some researchers 
(and reported conveniently in the most recent issue of the Journal 
of Communication ), young hearing kids do not always understand the 
causal string of events in television programming and consequently in- 
terpret differently from adults what has happened and the consequences 
of actions by TV characters. Most of this work has been directed at 
the effects of violence on television and the social behavior of children. 
However, these findings in conjunction with Piaget's, Bruner's, and 
other's work showing that categorization, classification, and interpre- 
tation schemes and structures change during childhood can be generalized 
to the interpretation of meaning of any visual event or sequence. 

This kind of work briefly raises the question of the nature of 
visual events. One should not be confused with the belief that there 
exists natural and innate ways of making visual sequences, be it 
slide, filmstrip, movie, or painting. They all have their conventions:: 
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their shared rules of behavior similar to languages. One can 
only be successful in making use of that communicational or 
symbolic system when the conventions are known and the rules 
understood. Such is the case with symbolic events, be they 
linguistic or visual, more or less iconic. With this back- 
ground of shared patterns of behavior given, one could suggest 
that the deaf child, isolated from some cultural knowledge, 
verbal, language skill, and conventipns, does not come to the 
interpretation of visual events with the same framework or 
schemes as do hearing children. Unfortunately, all visual 
materials assume certain membership with certain kinds of 
experience for interpreting those materials. The deaf child 
might not be using worse codes or structures for communica- 
tion, but ones that are not appropriate for the needs of the 
situation. The interrelation of aspects of culture and communi- 
cation, discussed partly in the first research symposium, is 
pointed up- Bernstein, though many times misunderstood it seems 
to me, has suggested the same kind of relationship between social 
environment, communicational patterns and frameworks, and codes 
in verbal language. The analogy can be directly made to any 
child, deaf or otherwise, who might grow up with linguistic, 
communicational, or cultural systems different from those used 
by educators or by filmmakers. 

All of this is background to what may be anticlimactic 
in the preliminary results I want to share with you, I have 
given 16mm film footage that I shot to deaf youngsters to edit 
and tell a story with. They were shown how to work the editing 
equipment, but they have never been shown my way or any preferred 
way to put film together. My youngest students, between 9 and 
12, have just recently completed work on "their film," They 
have made only minor editorial judgements in many cases and have 
constructed sequences that show two. people meeting each other 
at the same place three times in a row^ walking out through a 
door together and emerging alone on the outside. Illogical? I 
do not think it is necessarily so. Perhaps the task of actually 
developing the narrative by arranging and editing the film footage 
that was given them was too difficult. However, more interesting 
than the fantasy-like sequences that have emerged is the similar 
pattern found by researchers working with hearing kids in their 
reports of television or iilm programs. My students report, 
in signs to me, the most global of events in their footage and 
do not seem worried about the narrative or causal string of" events 
in their report. Their reporting of what happens mirrors well 
their actual editing activity. They only worry how adjacent 
shots look next to each^ other, and not a shot two or three seg- 
ments before. What is contiguous is important it seems, not 
an entire string of events. I say again, however, that these 
findings are preliminary and must be seen as such; but it does 
make me, a person involved also in visual resource development, 
wonder about what is being communicated in videotapes and films 
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used luire on Kendf.ll Green. This work also raises the concern for 
understanding t conununicational setting as interpreted by the 
student in the editing room itself. What is being . studied and how 
it is being studied are all tied to^'^ether with communication 
questions . 

The situation seems to be a little different with the teenagers 
that I am working with; and I suggest that what we are seeing is a 
continuum of activity. So far they have begun using structures and 
codes of Hollywood narrative, cutting on action, and making sure 
that all movement^ move smoothly along through time. There may 
also be "real time sequencing" in which what is shown in film is 
limited by how it must have happened physically. Flashbacks are 
out, for example. This would be analogous to the prevalence of real 
time structures found in ASL by Friedman. The older students do 
look at how one shot earlier in the sequence influences the arrange- 
ments of following, though not contiguous, ?hots and the interpreta- 
tion of meaning in'that sequence. I have tiot finished the analysis 
of their work, but perhaps some future and conventionalized film- 
makers are emerging. 

Well, I seem to have walked around, in, and- about several dif- 
ferent areas and disciplines. I do not think that this meandering 
is particularly misguided, for, in its form, it partly parallels 
the complex overlapping and interaction of modes of communication, 
structures and codes, and disciplines of research that must be in-^ 
volved in any discussion of language and connnunication. After all, 
I was trying to talk of structure and code in visual communications; 
that is, the relationship of events that transcend particular modes 
or media of communication. Communication, itself, then might be 
thought of as a code, for as a. social and cultural activity it in- 
corporates a variety of modes and media through time and space in 
the making of meaning. 
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THE EYES HAVE IT: LINGUSTIC FUNCTIONS OF THE EYES 
IN AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 

Carol Padden 
Linguistics Research Laboratory 



The discussion of eye movements as a communicative function 
is, for the most part, restricted to that literature in which 
eye movements are seen as "non-verbal" signals. Such eye 
movements are said to supplement the ongoing verbal behavior, 
and do not carry messages in and of themselves. (Birdwhistell , 
1952; Hall, 1959; Bateson, 1963) 

But in the case of American Sign Language (ASL) , a visually- 
based language, the expression ofthe linguistic signal 
involves the use of the hands, the body, and as we will soon 
see, the eyes. 

One might question whethi^r eye movements could perform 3S 
reliable a signaling function as the hands and body do in ASL, 
We are talking here about the signaling function of what 
are often quite rapid and small changes in eye movement. This 
presupposes the ability of the interactants to firsr perceive 
such variation and then to respond to them as systematic 
signals, Siple, a psychologist of perception, presents bot,h 
linguistic and perceptual evidence demonstrating that when two 
ASL signers stand six feet apart (a distance fi^uently found 
between adult male signers engaging in casual conversation 
(Baker, 1975; Moyer, personal communication) ) , the locus of 
fixation is the area between an interactant ' s eyebrows and his 
upper lip. Thus, it is within this central area of the face 
that the visual acuity of the interactants is highest. (Siple, 
1972) 

The following discussions of eye function in ASL draws 
primarily from investigations by Charlotte Baker of the 
University of California, Berkeley, and from our collaborative 
investigations undertaken at the Linguistics Research Laboratory 
this past summer. 

Baker analyzed two videotapes of two people each, engaged 
in informal conversation. The initial five minute segment from 
each videotape was analyzed for a specific type of communicative 
behaviors that "signal and/or monitor the initiation, continuation 
and termination" (Baker, 1975) of conversing behavior. In 
spoken languages, regulators such as breath pauses, vocal 
intonation, and body shifts act in conjunction with the convr.r- 
sational flow to allow for smooth exchanges of speaking turns 
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between two people. These regulatory behaviors allow a person to 
begin speaking with the attention of an addressee, receive affirma- 
tive responses that he should continue .speaking ("uh-hmm," "oh, 
really," or head nods) from the addressee, terminate speaking and 
allow the addressee to begin to speak. If regulator signals are not 
emitted at crucial points in the conversation, communication break- 
down will result. (Duncan, 1973) 

Baker's study of regulatory behaviors in ASL shows the same capac- 
ity for smooth exchanges of turns by means of "speaker signals. The 
eyes, she notes, are one of the most powerful regulators in American 
Sign Language. , 

In ASL, a speaker cannot initiate a turn, that is, begin to speak, 
until he is certain of the other interactant ' s eye-contact. Various 
signaling devices, such as stylized hand or finger waving are 
immediately perceived by a native ASL signer as potential linguistic 
information. This is equivalent to a sharp intake of breath just 
before beginning to speak ^n some spoken languages. 

Once the two interactants have established eye-contact, the eyes 
continue to regulate the flow of the signed conversation in very 
systematic ways. .. ■ . 

Eye contact in ASL varies systematically with the function of the 
utterance. -Speakers usually maintain "plus eye contact" (+EC) , 
(looking at the other person's eyes) during questions, signaling 
that a shift may take place during which an addressee can take his 
■turn in speaking. However, during most declarative statements, the 
speaker maintains "minus eye contact" (-EC), (not looking at the other 
person's eyes) a continuat ion^ regulator that signals that he is not to 
be interrupted. In the event of a challenge or an attempt by the 
addressee to interrupt the speaker and begin a speaking turn, the 
speaker will anticipate this by maintaining -EC, signaling in effect, 
that he will not allow the addressee to interrupt him. 

There are social restrictions as to how the addressee can go about 
capturing the eye contact of the speaker in this case. The addressee can 
signal politely with small, sharp gestures, or^, slightly less politely, 
tap the speaker on the shoulder - which is permitted between close 
friends. In extreme cases, a frustrated addressee may grab the speaker's 
hands in a last-ditch attempt to get him to return to +EC. Such 
measures are drastic and highly improper - much like clapping a hand 
over a speaker's mouth in spoken conversation. 

In spoken languages, females are more likely to concede a speaking 
turn to a male who interrupts by speaking simultaneously than . to a female 
who does so,' (Baker, personal communication.) It seems that in ASL, 

females take less time to return to +EC if interrupted during a statement 
by a male. 



Regulatory behaviors are learned along with the language^ 
and both comprise a larger set of learned communication 
behaviors. Thus, a native speaker of ASL has no,» difficulty 
knowing when one person has finished signing and when another 
will begin in a g^roup discussion. The reality of this set 
of behaviors may be clearer to those of you who, when 
observing a conversation between two signers, turn to the 
other speaker too late and miss. the first few crucial signs, 
or, for that matter, turn too soon and miss the last few 
crucial signs. 

From preliminary analyses. Baker (1975) and Lane and Grosjean 
(1975) have noted certain systematic variations of the eye 
gaze within an utterance. Eyes appe r to act as boundary 
markers, marking the initiation and the completion of a group 
of signs which we will tentatively label as a "sentence." 

Lidell, of the Salk Institute for Biological Studies, is now 
preparing data which supports the existence of relative clauses 
in ASL. Such relationships were previously said not to exist 
by Fant (1972) and Thompson (1975) among others. Eye movements 
seem to be one of the indicators of the relative clause con- 
struction in ASL. 

Lacy, also of the Salk Institute for Biological Studies, has 
shown that the orientation of the head and eyes mark complex 
pronominal relationships. In English, the sentences, "He told 
him about his problems" is ambiguous in that it is not clear who 
is telling Whom about whose problems. Such pronominal ambiguities 
and/or double meanings do not exist in ASL, where the distinction 
is with the hands and the eyes. 

In conditional sentences, for example, "if you do that, I will 
do this," ASL handles the two clauses simply by lifting the eye- 
brows and enlarging the eyes for the "if" clause, -then returning 
to a normal expression at the onset of thfi main clause. The use 
of the sign IF^ is seen as redun^^nt and unnecessary. 

Occasionally, an undefined sort of discomfort is experienced 
by a native ASL signer when watching an inexperienced signer who 
allows his eyes to continually wander about in unsystematic ways. 
Considering the ways in which the eyes do take' on an essential 
function in signed communication, we can begin to understand how, 
in the absence of systematic use of the eyes, communication break- 
down can result either from a misinterpretation of information 
received or from an inappropriate use of the eyes in regulating 
the conversation. 

Eye movement in ASL occurs conjointly with the hands, face and 
body. Much vital grammatical information is expressed in a very 
short segment of time. l^Thereas the arrangement of successive 
segments over time such as by word ordering and word endings 
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have a sjrairanatical function in spoken languages. In ASL, this arrange- 
irent of segments is not present to any great degree. The expression 
of grammatical relations in ASL is usually simultaneous. In investi- 
gating ASL it is therefore necessary to reconsider traditional ideas 
about grammar vhich are based on spoken languages. 

In conclusion, the eyes do play an important role in encoding both 
linguistic and non-linguistic information in American Sign Language. 
The extent of this role appears to be highly developed, and warrants 
continued investigation. We plan to incorporate in our investigations 
additional physical components such as the facial expression and body 
posture that al^o relay linguistic information in conjunction with the 
hands and eyes. 

The expression of linguistic information by means of the hands, 
eyes, face and body in a simultaneous form seems tn occur to a larfee 
extent in ASL. From what is known about visual j^erception, this 
simultaneity of expression appears to allow for a highly efficient 
language. (Siple, 1972) Since artificial languages rely heavily on 
sequential expression, we ask whether the forcing of sign language 
into sequences may not result in redundancy and inefficiency. Certainly 
more investigation will contribute to the understanding of these 
perceptual processes and how they may be used to our advantage, for 
example, in the teaching of English as a Second Language. 

An investigation of systematic uses of hands, body, face and eyes 
may help us' to construct a grammar of ASL. Such a grammar would be an 
invaluable aid to sign language teachers and teachers of English as a 
second language who may need to take not only language differences 
into consideration but also the more basic difference between the visual 
and auditory modes. 



V. 



\ 
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THE GIFTED STUDENT AT GALLAUDET 



Hernard (iteenberg 
Director of Admissions and Records 



I think wG can all n^gree about the painfully evident fact 
that deaf students have serious language problems. Nonetheless, 
I think, also, that we have all seen striking evidence that 
many deaf persons emerge linguistically unscathed from the 
handicap of deafness. It is on. this second group that I would 
like to dwell for the next few moments. 

Each year Gallaudet enrolls between 250 and 300 students. 
Of this number, because of deficiencies in language, about)<,75% 
spend their first year in the preparatory curriculum. Twenty-^ 
tive percent are given, outright freeman placement, based . 
primarily on their high performance' on our Entrance Examination ] 
(or high SAT/ACT scores), mainly i(n the language areas. The | 
percentage of such students has tended to remain constant in 
the past few years and we have certain data about these gifted 
students which you may find of interest. In general they 
comprise a very different group from the preps. The exam 
results of the two groups present a bi-modal distribution with 
very little overlap; in effect each entering class contains 
two distinct populations. - i 

In the language areas (reading and writing) the freshman 
group performs at the national median (or above) for 12th 
grade norms. Significantly, too, their rate of attrition is 
about 40% (as compared uo the 50-60% for entering preps) . 

This segment of our student body, though a welcome addition 
to most classrooms, has heretofore received comparatively little 
attention. Yet ft is evident that they belie some of the glib 
generalizations about the deaf. I have, therefore, undertaken 
a research project intended to probe the causes of this linguistic 
excellence. The researf ck study will attempt to e,licit and analyze 
information about ty backgrounds of these students to determine 
the common factors /hared language-gifted students at Gallaudet. 
(A further projection of th\ study may relate to success after 
graduation.) 

This year I am except jronally fortunate in "being able to 
teach a class made up of such studenrs (English 205-Inten^'ive 
English), which is limited to students scoring at the 90th 
percentile in reading and writing on entrance and placement 
tests. It does not include all the very best since some, as 
transfer, students, have already fulfilled their freshman English 
requirements; some could not fit the class into their schedules; 
and otiu^r;-; rl i ri -ot desire to take it. Nevertheless, the 15 
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students In English 205 function in reading and writing well above 
the level of the average student in most Gallaudet College classes. 
This is not to state that these students have achieved perfection 
in English, but that it is unusual to find among them examples of 
the familiar linguistic difficulties common to most deaf students. 

»Such a class may well offer in microcosm the kinds of backgrounds 
presented by the larger gifted student population. In terms of hear- 
ing loss (a £-actor one might suspect to be critical) 10 have losses 
of 80 db or/greater and most of these became deaf before the a of 
three. The other five have a db loss of from 78 to 48 and onl . two 
were of recent onset. Twelve are from public high schools. 

These students are able to read college level material easily 
and to write, in most cases, correctly and often even with flair 
and imagination. A superficial survey of the educational backgrounds 
of these students reveals language development at a very early age 
and, generally, an educational environment that nurtured this 
development. 

The research study we have planned will attempt to explore 
the education of such students to obtain information which will 
he'^lp us to understand how such language excellence is achieved. 
First, we i ^nd to conduct structured interviews with 50 to 60 
language-gifted students to determine some of the basic, areas of 
relevance. From this we plan to develop a questionnaire covering 
the factors that might possibly relate to language. These will 
be sent out to 250-300 graduates of Gallaudet who demonstrated 
at entry a high language level. They will also be sent to the 
same number of graduates who entered Gallaudet achieving at a 
comparatively low level of language (typical preparatory students). 
From the completed questionnaires we hope to be able to extract a 
broad variety of information which should provide clues to the 
phenomenon of high language achieviment. We have speculated on 
the many possible factors which make for good language — degree 
of deafness (or pattern of hearing loss), age of onset, type of 
education, geographic location, family structure and other 
socio-economic date; also considered will be specific related 
-skills such as lip-reading ability, auditory training and the 
like. I 

We hope to mount the study this winter and expect to have 
the correlational data completed by. next year. Naturally, we 
hope that the study will illuminate some factors which can be 
fostered in order to extend the benefits of excellent language 
to a larger part of the deaf community. 
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PANEL - **HOW PRE-LINGUAL DEAF PEOPLE 
ATTAIN COMMAND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE" 

Ronald Sutcliffe 
Auxiliary Services 



r ^'.^ NING STATEMENT 

I an pleased to be with you today, presenting a panel of 
Pre-lingual Deaf Persons on their English language development. 
We are aware that English language development has been a 
challenging task for teachers of the deaf, as well as for 
teachers of minority students. There have been a number of 
research projects on the development of teaching English lan- 
guage skills. Most of these projects eventually fade away 
after implementation. In the bookstore ve have ^een texts for 
the underclass English courses being changed every year. In 
spite of these changes and/or research projects, teachers stick 
to the same objective: develop the English language skills. In 
the mail order department of the bookstore we often get letters 
from people all over the x;ountry asking for the "best" books 
teaching English to the deaf. All I can do is to send them 
booklist on Language Development. Because of these rea^^ons we 
are here, not as experts in language development, but as pre- 
lingual de:-;^ persons who have experienced the struggle c f learning 
the English Language. 

We have with us four pre-lingual deaf persons, including 
myself. . Two are from de-^f families: Ms. Kannapell and myself: 
and two from hearing familios: Mr. Turk, and Ms. Shuart. Each 
cf us will speak up to five minutes summarizing our learning 
experiences and including some family history. Following these 
pret^eatations we v/ill respond to questions- 



How I Developed My English Language Skills 
Ronald E. Sutcliffe 



Although I lost ii;y hearing at the age of four, I am considered 
pro-lingually deaf from a deaf family living on a farm in Iowa. 
Licking speech skills, I went to a residential school for the deaf 
for speech training. Shortly after being admitted to t^-.e school, 
I was a victim of mastoiditis in an epidemic and lost my hearing. 
That might be unique, hov/ever, I am grateful I did not attend a 
school for the blind. 

As I remember all those years in my English language develop- 
ment, it was as frustrating as learning statistics. We lived in 
an environment where we were told the deaf could never Blaster 
English because we must be able to hear before we could write 
very well. We were taught by many English teachers who had their 
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own way in language styles. It was also true with my having three 
statistics instructors in sequence who had their own way in 
"statistics" styles. 

I was satisfied with my limited skills in English until I becamr- 
the News Editor of the Buff and Blue . Eventual.' I was motivated 
into improving my writing with hopes of becoming .,n editor through 
the guidance of an advisor, Mr. Greenberg, who was willing to spend 
time explaining why I made mistakes. After some readers familiar 
with my prior writing skills complimented me on my improved writing, . 
I felt motivated to become aware of my writing ability. But that was 
not enough, because writing for the college paper limits one mostly 
to concrete thinking. Abstract thinking is difficult to express in 
writing. 

After graduation from Gallaudet, I was employed as a clerk in the 
Business Office, which was then a very small office. I was eventual^ 
promoted to the budget planning position. At that time, I tiibvKht I 
would. do only the number work and projection while the business^, 
manftger would take care cf narratives because I thought the H ^af prl ... 
not write in the abstract. To my surprise, the business manager asked 
me to do the^whole thing including narratives. After trying to tell 
him I could not do it very well, he just said "Sutty, 1 thought I could 
not wrice that well twenty- five years ago. I know you can write" 
Accepting the challenge for the sake of my job, I struggled with 
writing an opening paragr^,ph^^f or the budget of Auxiliary Services 
(ironically, that is where I am now). I took a whole day and night, 
plus two packs of cigarettes for that paragraph. As time passed, I 
eventually wrote the vliole budget book. I must say my writing still 
requires editing. 

Those experiences in EngJish language production have resulted in a 
change for the better. A magic word might be required to make the change. 
In Arthurian legend, a prophet named Merlin spelled the magic word 
"ABRACADABRA" wiiich resulted in a change in one's favor. Today, 
magicians use "PRESTO" to accompany some illusion which they hope is 
pleasing to their audience. The magic spelling or model of my English 
development could be referred to as that of the psychologist, Norman/ 
Maier who uses in his motivation theory the "magic word" "S-O-.B-A" .' 
(the. casual sequence in behavior). 

Stimulus^ > Organism )Bebcvior ^Accomplishment 

The sti-mulus includes li-hL, sounds, job routine, actions of 
supervisor or other peopK , and any aspect of the environment to which 
an Individual is sensitivi-. The organism represents a composite of 
hereditary, maturation, hioLogical needs, and many learnings. The 
behavior include:; bodiJy movements, talking, emot.'.onal responses, and 
thinkiag. The accomp ! i.' hmont includes actual changes, for example, 
attaining command or tlu' i'jij.'.lisli Language. 
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Therefore, the relations in the S-O-B-A sequence can be" 
illustrated through my growing experience- Beirg elected* news 
editor with an opportunity Co be editor providing English 
language command must be attained (S) , I (0) was determined to 
prove my skills, (B) to the Editorial Board, resulting in 
accomplishment in writing skills (A). That was true with the 
Business Manager (S) who made me (0) write the budget nar- 
ratives (B) that eventually gave me the ability to write the 
whole book (A) . 

Now I, like many of you, was frustrated with statistics. 
Many of us managed to pass with good grades although we may lack 
appreciation for statistics. Likewise, many of us also managed 
to Hiake passing grades on our English composition without 
really understanding the rule of rules. Then when it was time 
for me to complete my research paper to fulfill my Master's 
degree requirements, I appreciated the statistics better with 
the help of the magic words: the S-O-B-A sequence, 
ABRACAOABRA, or PRESTO? 
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HOW I LEARNED ENGLISH 



Barbara Kannapell 
Educational Technology 

I was born into a deaf family — mother, father, uncle, two 
aunts, only one si.ster with normal hearing. I believe that was 
where I was constantly in a bilingual atmosphere. My. uncle 
and father had an excellent mastery of English as well as 
American Sign Language and, also, their speech was good enough 
for hearing people who were familiar with their voices. I think 
my uncle's deafness resulted from an injury from a fall but I 
didn't consider him as post-lingual. My father was born deaf and 
so was my mother. 

My uncle was well known in the deaf world and many deaf people 
v;ould come to his house to seek his help concerning problems with 
ihitir work, insurance, legal rights, etc. During that time, I 
felt normal growing up in the deaf community. 

If I remember right, my hearing relatives were anxious to see 
to it that I would be like my uncle and my father. I believe I 
was sent to oral school at age fovv under pressure from hearing 
relatives, so it seems that I lived constantly in two different 
vorlds. I was not supposed to use sign language at school and it 
was "okay" for to sign at home. >fy parents.' number one goal 
for uC: was going to college, so my mother often tried to make me 
study to develop writing and reading skills during my free time. 
I rebelled against the idea of studying the materials bou^ ' by 
my parents. 1 believe 1 developed the bilingual skills du. lo 
the fact thnr I had deaf relatives as role models when I was very 
young. 1 i ask them questions freely in ASL or in English. 

They could . ..i)lain to me in ASL or in English. I am in favor 
of having deaf people work with young deaf children of hearing 
parents as well as the hearing parents themselves. 



"IF YOU HAD A PRELINGUALLY DEAFENED CHILD...'*' 



by 

Frank R. Turk 
Director, Youth Relations 



I have been asked this question often: "If you had a pre- 
lingually deafened child, what special efforts would you make for 
his education?" My answer is simple. I would, first of all, 
send the child to any school whose program strongly emphasizes 
pupil parLicipation in all instructional procedures, along with 
an extensive after-school educational support program utilizing 
exposure to successful deaf adults from a wide area of leadership. 

Our preliugually deafened children learn better, particularly 
in the language development areas, when they understand educational 
goals through actual participation, for they know what is there 
for them to conquer and are thus self-motivated. Of necessity, 
(?iie to the absence of sound experiences, learning must be a continu- 
ous and continual conscious thing for them, as opposed to the uncon- 
scious learning of the hearing child. Ideally, teaching the deaf 
should center upon the organization and conduct of the pupil's 
c^rry.-over learning experiences, learning experiences that may be 
carried over to other sreas of the school work such as the 
vocational shop, gymnasium, dormitory, and carefully-planned after- 
school activities where learning may continue to weave. For maxi- 
mum results, these experiences should duplicate the deaf pupil's 
real-life situations, not book-learned situations, because he 
learns better through repetition and familiarity. The teacher should 
exert his greatest energies to arrangement of the environment for 
learning as well as stimulation and guidance of the pupil's 
activity in that environment. The pupil learns best when he knows 
that he can and must do his own learning. A deaf child realizes 
that learning is fun and is interesting when he is convinced that 
he CAN learn on his own — Lhat his own learning is an adventure 
all his own. 

A football coach, for example, would get the maximum mileage 
out of his individual players if he would share with them at all 
times his total picture of the sport itself as well as of the games 
to be played. Let's take his philosophy of football, for example. 
Most coaches neglect to present this vitally important personal 
phase of the sport, much less its achievable goals, and, h mce, 
encounter the unasked-for chore of getting the team up week in, 
week out for the games- Basically, a football philosophy exists 
CO serve as a guide in achieving the ultimate goals, both individ- 
ually and collectively, Wlien a team shares the coach's philosophy, 
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it develops a sense of direction so necessary for consistency of 
performance — the secret of virtually all winning football progrants. 
With a collective sense of direction, the coach finds his players 
highly cooperative in synchronizing their efforts with his total 
program goals and a winning attitude results. 

The same goes for language acquisition skills — all teachers, 
parents, social workers, interested adults, and administrators should 
establish some kind of a partnership in the pupil's "around-the-clock" 
language acquisition program. 

We tend to errplain away our problems and failures when we say that 
the pupils are not ready for the task. The term "readiness" is not, 
in my opinion, a mysterious component of the language program of any 
child, much less the deaf child. The real problem is in getting the 
deaf child motivated for the task; the child irust be motivated before 
learning and becoming take place. 

I am no "masterpiece" but I would attribute my present level of 
language attainment to the wonderful philosophy of education at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, to the education-conscious dormitory life 
at c;allaudet College, and to self-discipline. 

The educational program in Minnesota places heavy emphasis on an 
integration of formal academic and after-school activities that is 
seldom possible in other environments. This integrated learning is 
often enlianced by consultation with successful deaf people regarding 
the secrets of their acliievements which I believe to be far more 
fruicful than pure academic effort alone in an attempt to foster real 
learning among language-handicapped deaf learners. To be with adults 
on an informal basis is to learn. There are many ways to communicate 
but there is no better way than by inspirational example. By striving 
to emulate examples of older people, the young are being taught bow 
to live and, in the process, they are disciplined to elevate their 
standards of thought, expression, cind action. Informal exposure to 
those adults with a good command of the English language on a continu- 
ing basis is conductive to the deaf child's language development. They 
are, for instance, being disciplined to systeirtatize , and at the same 
time minimize, their own use of the sign language, using only those 
signs that have exclusive meanings, refraining from using signs that 
represent several words. For example, the deaf children use the same 
sign for all forms of the verb "to be." When they use this sign, they 
tend to think in pictures, not in words, possibly because it does not 
matter if th»-.ir cho ice of words is wrong so long as the sign represents 
the same idea. This "corner-cutting" trick is the "cancer" of their 
English language. Suppose a child is sick today. He should be encour- 
aged to use signs only for the words "I" and "sick" and to combine 
them with f ingerspell ing-ora 1 methods for the words "am" and "today" 
bec.au.se the signs for "an" and "today" are ambiguous, that is, they 
represent several dlstincL concepts. 

My personal expi-r i ci:^-' n;is hm-n that nothing can be more effective 
in acquiring langua^;!.* ski lis Lhan to write, write^ and write until that 



skill is eventually achieved, along with the confidence 
that only inspirational support can provide as explained herein. 
I needed the encouragement during my formative years much 
more than my language-proficient deaf peers, bfy efforts were 
so monumental and the end results often so small that I was 
easily discouraged, I responded to discipline only when I 
knew it was being done fairly and in my best interests. I 
needed mature, sympathetic persons..who had the experience and 
understanding to convince me that I had the ability to develop 
the language skills — those who continually took the initia- 
Live to discipline me to perform up to my innate abilities. 

After-class situations were my greatest English teachers. 
Regardless of research efforts and findings, my conviction will 
always be that the prelingually deafened child's language 
development cannot be successfully facilitated through an 
academic medium alone. He can be given much teaching in 
scliool but the chance of his developing it is questionable 
unless opportunities arise to put it to use in concrete situa- 
tions. The dormitory, gymnasium, or home are the places where 
an array^of language-conscious situations occur daily. It is 
in the b^lill-sessions , the informal parent-teacher-counselor- 
pupil coVtversations , and, above all, in learning motivated by 
practical experiences that we come fully alive to the funda- 
mental language skills. When a deaf pupil has contact with 
sympathetic adults and has an opportunity to discuss with them 
essential ideas and ways of life, ways of utilizing the learning 
process, this is the lieart and soul of education as distinct 
from mere learning. 

1 am a strong advocate of "total communication" for the pre- 
lingually deafened simply because my observation is that any 
child's first stage of mental activity is based strictly on 
imagination. A little hearing child hears, thinks, and identi- 
fies tilings without the ability to write them. The primary 
importance here if? to develop imagination. The other things will 
come later. When you refrain from using signs with the deaf 
child, how elso can his imagination be developed? An abstract 
idea, as we know, is not a word-symbol, it may be experienced 
in non-verbal form, as for example, a cartoon which conveys a 
very subtle thought without a word. The sign language, even 
when employed improperly, is highly expressive. It may be 
jJisordered when judged by grammatical standards but it none- 
•thdless develops in the deaf child the valuable power of imagina- 
tion and expression around which we may clothe and feed his 
basic ability to read and write intelligently. After all, if 
you consider carcfull, oral communication is only an aural form 
of sign language wlt.li arbitrary sounds standing for ideas. 

\'/lien the cin.ld reaches the golden age of learning, he is then 
introduced to word--or ionted discipli ne with emphasis on the 
sequence of the signs in good order. 'ihe neachers, counselors, 
parents, and social, workers thereafter correct the errors of the 
child's manual i'.ngli?;]i, just as they do the child's written 
[•nglish. This practice should be made a conscious part of the 



child's everyday activities, as his hearing brothers and sisters are 
being unconsciously exposed to verbal and grairanatical experiences. 
Our deaf children spend more time talking manually than they do in' 
preparing written assignments; therefore, they will master the^\ 
English language quicker if we correct both their manual and written 
English with special emphasis on the former. An added benefit here 
is often impeded due to lack of follow-up interest. When the teacher 
does something especially for a certain child, this often makes all 
the difference in the world in his motivation to learn to read and 
understand. Often this makes Lt possible to teach the child much that 
he cannot otherwise grasp. 



HOW A PRELINGUAL DEAF PERSON OF HEARING 
PARENTS ATTAINS AND DEVELOP LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Adele Shuart 
Continuing Education 



I am a prelingual deaf person who has developed language 
skills. My parents, who were born in Russia, came to the 
U.S. separately during the early 20th century when there 
was a peak of Russian immigration. My parents, like most 
Russian Jews, were first cousins who married. So in my 
case, I am the product of consanguinity. 

As I mentioned about the origin of my parents, they had 
not acquired a good command of English — only broken English ... 
peppered with Yiddish. 

Nevertheless, my home language background did not help me 
but it did motivate me to develop language skills. I do not 
recall anyone who taught me to read or to speak nor anyone 
who sparked the motivation in me. However, I give credit to one 
who planted this in me. 

I have learned to read and to speak. In my childhood home, 
we were not surrounded by books and I was constantly reminded 
by my mother to talk and/or to read the lips. It was not the 
case that I was trained or prodded. You Cc^n take the horse to 
the water but you can't make it drink, so to speak. 

As for reading experience, I do recall distinctly that when I 
first had a reading lesson, I was baffled. It must have happened 
in 2nd or 3rd grade. I do npt recall how the reading has inter- 
ested me ever since. When I was in 4th or 5th grade, I 
practically lived in the library. I spent many afternoons in 
the school library. I had borrowed books from my hearing friend 
who had deaf parents — spent several summers reading books 
borrowed from the. public library. 

As for writing skills, I do recall my writing experience in 
high school days. I was asked Ly an English teacher to write a 
composition. This J. did and it was graimnatically perfect. The 
teacher, who was farsighted and without any word, handed me the 
papers collected from other students for me to look through. 
I got the meassage and have learned to develop my writing stylo. 
This had been done for a part of the semester until I had 
acquired it sufficiently to pass a grade. 

^^y sign language skills — I am certain anyone who has known 
or heard of Lexington School for the Deaf and/or has heard of it 
in name only, woilld be nmar^ed t:.:> know that I learned sign 
language there from the time I started school wlien I was 5. 



\ 



in summary, as I sW my parents, being limited in their com- 
munication, my learning ho communicate was assisted by ray motivation 
to be able to communicate Vith other people. 
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HOW PRELINGUAL DEAF PEOPLE ATTAIN 
COMMAND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



. Ronald E. Nomeland 
Educational Technology 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 



As you know by now, I came from a deaf family, which 
consisted of my father, mother, one sister, and myself. Both 
my parents lost their hearing due to illnesses- I might admit 
that I was fortunate to have an older .sister because, when 
she was at school, I had the attention of my parents at home. 

Although I had command of sign language since early childhood, 
my earliest iTecollection with words was vocabulary building at 
home with the aid of playing blocks* They had illustrations of 
some objects with words beneath them and one or two sides would 
have a letter of the alphabet, and my mother and I would play with 
them. We would read the words, spell them, make a sign if there 
was one, and write them. I do not remember if I was able to 
write simple sentences before entering school. 

However, I can recall three things upon entering school for 
the first time at age six. The first-year students were not able 
to sign (and the older students were surprised that I was able to 
sign). They also were not able to spell their names or did not 
know their ages. There was no finger-spelling of words in the 
dormitory and classrooms (and most house-parents were not able to 
sign). Thus, the first year of school was sort of a drag for me. 

As for language development, I believe I was influenced by 
three sources; First, at home I was exposed to my family's 
interest in reading newspapers, magazines, and books. Second, 
the use of Wing's Symbols at school. With tho aid of the symbols, 
th^ teachers were able to communicate with the students regarding 
the\ language patterns, but the real impact came later in junior 
high school when I discovered that the symbols were based on 
grammar. The third and most important influence was my love for 
books. I was an avid reader and, whenever there was a free moment, 
I would find myself reading one of the books that I would 
carry with ne. 

At school, we were boj^b^rded visually. There were three sides 
of chalkboard in each classAoom and we were required to write on 
them at least once every da^— news, stories, anything — with the 
idea that we would be cont^uou.ily reinforced by our own and other's 
writings. There were also charts on the stands — words, sentences, 
witli a Wing's Symbol over each word. uf course, we had no use for 
radios, and television was in its infarcy. And that was before we 
had captioned filiris. 
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- My recollections with grammar and language workbooks that were 
designed for hearing students might be of interest to you. I learned 
all my mistakes from it, the ones that are coirirr,on with the hearing popu- 
lation, i.e., their problems -^ith the word.^ "have" and "of", ana 
"lay" and "lie". I was also t^xposed to the double negatives and. »:he 
spelling problems, among otheri?. However, they helped me to understand 
the role phonetics play, for exaii^ple, in jokes. 

I believe these are the influences that led to my present command of 
the English language. >ty affiliation with the Kendall School has given 
me an additional insight to the use of sign language with younger 
children. For example, a teacher might ask me what sign to use for the 
word "broccoli" and I found myself at a loss, in spite of the fact that 
I came from a deaf family. It seems that we either spelled the word, 
or did not eat broccoli. 



res;. ARCH NEEDS IN THE AREA OF SIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING AND E/ALUATION 



Willard J, Madsen 
Director, Sign Language Prograp^ 



At the recent World Congress'^f the World Federation of the 
Deaf held here in Washington this past summer. I presented a paper 

\on "The Teaching of Sign Language to Hearing Adults." I stressed 
the point that in pursuing the goal of "Full Citizenship for All 
Deaf People," we could not ignore the implications of the formal 
teaching of Sign Language in our time because it is an important 
task and it is a serious responsibility. 

As I^sked then, I will ask now: What better way can we help 
achieve the desired goal of full citizenship for all deaf people 
than by fostering understanding of and respect for this marvelous 
language we deaf people know and use to better communicate with 
one another? What better way can we help achieve this desired 
goal than by planting the seeds out of which will develop and 
grow our .future interpreters \n whom we deaf people must depend 
a great deal in order to enjoy the fruits of society on par with 
the hearing world? Wliat better way can we help achieve this 
desired goal than by seeking full recognition of Sigjg^ Language 
as one of the major languages of the world which ±t/^an well 
become? ^* 



As we all know, over the past twelve years or so we have 
witnessed a tremendous growth of interest in th^ teaching* and 
learning of Sign Language and in interpreting ffcr deaf people. 
This growth has been nothing less than a national phenomenon. 
Our own program here at Gallaudet is indicative of this and the 
growth has not stopped. We have already heard some discussion 
on the subject of "Manual English" and the problems arising from 
the various systems of signs which have developed in recent years. 
These developments have, without question, had a profound effect 
upon the growth and widespread interest in the use of manual 
communication in this country. We will come back to this again 
shortly. I think, first of all, "in considering the needs for 
research in the area of Sign Language teaching and evaluation, 
we should look at questions which are relevant to the teaching 
process. 

The first question is, "Wliom are our s\,udents?" It is 
important to ke^^p in mind the fact that, tradlvtionally , Sign 
Language has never been taught to young deaf children since 
the early days of education of the deaf. Today in this 
country, there is z trend towards the teaching of a modified 
form of Sign Language called "Signed English" which h-is been 
developed here as an education^il tool by Dr. Harry BornLLf'in 
and his assistants. There are oMier systems of signs being 
propagated also witli the very similar aim of "facilitating 
the learning of Fn^:^,! ish by deaf young people in American 



schools/' All of this deals v/ich the major problem of teaching the 
official spoken and wr-lJ.'ten language used within them. We are seeing, 
to some extent, a return to the idea of formally teaching Sign 
Language or some system of signs to young deaf children although 
probably in a very limited way. 

The real growth in Sign Language classes, which have sprung 
up in almost every corner of this country, have been concerned with 
teaching mostly adults. . .hearing adults. Tnese people come from 
all walks of life and many classes are of a mixed and public nature, 
more or less the same as a variety of continuing education classes 
are.' Some of these students are teachers of the deaf; many are 
parents, or neighbors, or friends of deaf persons; some are profes- 
sionals or government Wvirke'rs; and many are simply people who wish 
to try learning something different. Some of the students of 
Sign Language are college or university students who are majoring 
in special education, and, who are thinking of eventually going 
into some field of work associated with deafness. Some of the 
studeuts are oldet or retired people with time on their hands. 
T:;e point i<>: we are talking mostly about the teaching of adults, 
and, as such, muse con'iSidar methods and problems associated with 
the teaching of such people. We must also consider the problems 
ivolved in teaching that population of young deaf adults who, like 
some of our own students, became deafened later in life or who have 
not had the opportunity to learn Sign Language before entering our 
college. 

We are learning now through experts and people involved in 
general continuing education some of the problems associated with 
the teaching of adults and older people. problems having to do 
with things like visual acuity and, perhaps, auditory acuity 
and the like. Life experiences of adults is another very important 
factor in adult teaching-learning and, perhaps this area becomes 
even more pronounced when you deal with very mixed classes such 
as many of our current Sign Language classes are. But, in dealing 
v/ith the teaching of Sign Language, per se, we probably need more 
than anything else some study into how these factors affect the 
learning of a largely visual means of c'^mmunication. This, then, 
is one suggested need. 

We know already that the people who are studying Sign Language 
are basically trying to learn a new skill in order to be able to 
communicate more effectively with deaf persons they know. Because 
of this motivation, these people need to learn some orientation to 
deafness itself. Therefore, the teacher cT Sign LangiAi^ must be 
knowledgeable in this area and possess the ability to explain and 
clarify the nany-faceted points of deafness. There are many 
questions in this area which have not yet been fully explored.., 
questions such as, "Is there a psychology of deafness?" Some 
people say "yes"; some say "no"; and others are not sure. There 
is no question but that much has been published on deafness In 
the past few yearvj, but there is presently not available one 
source that could servo as a useful guide to teachers of Sign 
Language... a ?;ource tliaL would be es.iily translated into meaning- 
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ful terms for an average teacher to use. Perhaps research is the 
;lace for ,this to be done. Wliat I am f..iggestlng is the need for 
someone to look into the whole question and put together an easily 
accessible source of information on dvafness in general which 
could be used by many other people besides Sign Language teachers. 
This would include, of course, studies into cultural aspects of 
deafness . 

Knowledge of Sign Language ( i,.; a language) is , rhaps the 
ruost crucial aspect in the teachir.g of the language. We have a 
number of terms used in the U.S. to refer to the American Sign 
Language. We have Ameslan , which is an acronym for Ame rican Sign 
Language. This terra is in addition to an abbreviated form which 
has been in use longer. . . ASL . Both are one and the same... that 
is, they refer to the language of signs as used by the majority 
of deaf Americans. Linguistic studies are helping to show the 
important language aspects of our Sign Language. However, there 
are too many people, including deaf people who have uiied this 
language all their lives, who do not understand nor respect it 
for what it really is. I have observed, even among our c^vn 
students here, a common lack of respect and understanding of 
what Ameslan or ASL really is. I attribute this to the fact 
that we have failed to teach it as a language until very recently 
and, even now, mostly to hearing people, not the deaf tnemselves. 
In addition, I think a bigger factor is simply that it is often 
looked upon ;>s the reason for the "bad English" when nothing could 
be further from che truth. Again and again such sfidents, when 
asked what Arneslan is, w,ill answer with a statement such as: 
"Oh, it's the sign language used by low-verbal deaf .mostly 
slang signs." By such rationale, I am, therefore, "low verbal" 
(though the term is, in my opinion, very misleading) because I 
use Ameslan everyday in my contacts with other deaf persons like 
myself. We must begin to change this and create respect for the 
language and the culture of deaf people, who are by circumstance, 
if not by nature, more or lesi; biling-ial in their communication 
modes and needs. I know there ara questions as to the validity 
of the "bilingual character" of deaf persons and because of chi^. 
research is needed almost immediately to clarify the issue. I 
think most of us will agree that because there arc so many vari- 
ables in deafness itself, it is difficult to define character- 
istics jf deafness. Yet I think many of us see out rhere a real 
bilingual nature in many deaf individuals as witness the w^y 
they communicate among themselves as opposed to the way they try 
to communicate with hearing people. 

In our own Sign Language Programs, we have tried(^to build 
into our curriculum a flexibility that enables hearing people, 
trying to learn to comraunicatr- -/ith the deaf in general, to 
develop a basic understanding of the American Sign Language 
whilo, at the same time, allowing the student the freedom to 
communicate in as comfortable p. way as possible. Our s-:.udents 
are exposed to many communa cation modes used on this cainpus anc' 
we think it is our obligation to try to -.each them about the 



.nany sii;ns Lliev will eome into contact with and to help them under- 
sta:^'], at tVm s.^me Liiue, many of the manual English signs commcnly 
used here and elsewhere today. We have been criticized for this... 
tor not teaching one mode at a t;.me..,fcr introducing the student 
to A.:ieslan at the beginning level... fci- not teaching Manual English 
or just teaciiing signy in English order first because "that would 
be easier for most hearin^;; people." We have even been criticized 
for teaching /•jne:;lan as a foreign language which we do not. We do 
use Louie Fant's book, Ames Ian , at tlie beginning level so that the 
student learns some of the basic patterns of the language and under- 
stand them, but our curriculum includes all other aspects of commu- 
nication inherent in the American way of signing in addition. V/e 
believe that we have suff iciei L evidence to show that the majority 
of the s!:uJents who success illy complete the course are better 
equipped to communicate with a wide range of deaf individuals, but 
wt' need to study what real! • happens in a program such as ours and 
to find out if, in fact, this is the most realistic approach to 
the teaching of Sign L£inguafe. We think it is, but we need to 
study LhL^ question carefully, especially in view of th:f fact that 
there are otlier opinions whicli may be equally valid. 

Some people contend that Sign Language is limited. That mav 
be true when one compares the basic vocabulary with the basic 
vocac alary of a written/spoken language; however, it is possible 
do so many th]ng,s with certain sigrn^ such as those denoting size 
or shape, th:7t it is often more accurate in description or in givin- 
a precise picture of something than any written/spoken account could 
be. That limitations exist is not to be denied, however, simply 
because Sign Language, being a language with a syntax of its own, 
with a vocabulary of its own, and with a method of conveyance of 
its own, was never intended to be a substitute for English. With 
the use of finger- jcjII ing , in addition to signs, it is possible 
to present Fnglish syntactically and visually with some degree of 
approximation, but never one hundred percent accurately. I think 
the reason for all this is simply that we too often tend to confuse 
signs with words and vice versa. We often, and, I think mistakenly 
say that a certain sign means a certain English word hen, in 
reality it does not and cannot. Written, printed, oi spoken words 
are one kind of symbol while signs are an entirely different kind 
of symbol. It would be more accurate, perhaps, to say that a 
certain sign represents n certain English word or concept. It may 
be equivalent in meaning or it may just be an approximation, but 
one is not the otiier. 



As a result of t!jis confusion, much of wliat we take from English 
and attempt: to restate using Sign Language must be interpreted to 
get accurate a::d equivocal translation, and there are, as we all 
know, certain terms in both Sign Language and in English that almost 
defy exr:ct trans ^Lat ion . 'I'll is, however, should not be surprising 
because the same th ing . is >.oneraJ ly true when you compare any other 
two languages. Wc all kr,'., too, that some' signs in our American 
^ Sign Langu;:v;c' '\r>j .irv wiu'n it conies to trying to use them to 

express specific l:n >. wrn.-ds or ideas, bi;.t the converse is also 
sometimes true. Ti^ ' obi em only becomes apparent when we try to 



match one sign to one word, and Sign Language, being a language 
of concepts rather than of words, being visual rather than spoken 
)r written, does not work that way. 1 believe this is another 
ar.N. that calls i;or careful research tol help clarify this common 
».orif usion. I am not saying that we cannot use signs we have to 
ht^lp make English visible, but only that we need researcli into 
the process ved in using one ki id of symbol in place of 

another in c ication. 

This brings us back to the question of '*sign systems" or 
more specifically the subject of "Manual English" which we have 
already seen discussed here earlier today. I think it is appro- 
priate to pause here briefly and look once again at the broader 
significance of Sign Language in ^'cneral. I know from personal 
experience now that Sign Language in Vc^rious countries in the 
world haj a broad commonality and that it has an almost universal 
syntax; however, there are basic differences and it is these 
differences that are important. Basically, they stem from what 
I consider cultural influences. English is a language that has 
borrowed a great deal from other languagss of the world and there 
are very real differences between the English used in England and 
our own American English. The point is simply that when you have 
two or more languages used concurrently, these languages are 
bound to interplay upon one another. In my opinion, this partially 
explains the natural evolution of American Sign Language which, 
quite some time before new sign systems came into being, was 
using initialized signs to represent many English words, and 
which was following a syntactical pattern that might be considered 
"mixed." 

There seems little question that new sign systems have had 
a profound effect upon the use of American Sign Language in recent 
times. There seems to be little question that influences from 
English and from efforts to make more English words "signable" 
will continue for some time to come. I do not question the right 
of individuals to explore, create, or attempt to find new ways 
01 teaching English more effectively to deaf people because 
English is the predominant language in our culture. We need to 
remain open to new ideas, but we need also to be careful not to 
lose sight of the basic premise of Sign Language. that it is a 
language of visual concc^pts, a picture language, if you wish, 
and any attempt to add to or modify the vocabulary of signs 
should keep this in full consideration at all times. Failure 
to do so will only lead to further proliferation of signs which 
we definit'^ do not need if ve are ever to get out of the pre- 
sent situaLion. . .which, I think, will> if allowed to continue 
niucii longer, be se Lf-def ea t ing . 

I believ^e the time has come when we must take a hard look at 
what has been happening in the area of so-called "Manual English." 
We have one common English language with dialectal differences, 
perhaps. Do wc ncL'd four or five different "systems of Manual 
Englisli," each of whicli is trying to accomplish the same purpose... 



to teach English more effectively to deaf children. and each of 
which is only adding to further proliferation of signs to everyone's 
consternation???? I think not. I believe we have waited long 
enough. . .we have allowed open-endedness long enough to see that it 
is not going to get us anywhere as it is. Many people say there is 
nothing to worry about because the ultimate outcome will be what the 
deaf themselves decide to accept and what to reject. Maybe so 
because, as a role, users of a language determine what is and what 
is not acceptable, but deaf people, having so long been told what 
... to do and when to do it, could easily e, . up the losers in what 
c'ippears to be a cause in their favor. 1 think we do hive some- 
thing to worry about as long we have otherwise intelligent, 
v;ell-educated young deaf people among us who have grossly dis- 
torted misconceptions of what their language, the American Sign 
Language, is and what it is not. And I think we have the obli- 
gation to assume leadership and try to resolve the question once 
and for ail so we can go about our business of teaching Sign 
Languai'L and a practical system of Manual English, side by side. 
There is little question, it seems, that we do need a system of 
Manual Hnglish for instructional purposes. We do not need more 
than one. Cannot research help to resolve this question? 

There are other areas related to the teaching of Sign Language 
that need to be explored more fully. To be brief, I would suggest 
a study on how methods used in teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL) migbt not effectively be applied to the teaching of 
Sign Language to hearing adults and, perhaps, youngsters, includ- 
ing families with deaf ch:!ldren and hearing children. 

Finally, we need to lock into the whole question of evaluation 
procedures. 

Wlien Gailaudet first took over the Sign Language program that 
had been in operation here under the National Association of the 
Deaf, the committee charged with the responsibility for developing 
the program agreed that there should be some kind of formal evalu- 
ation procedures for determining proficiency at different levels: 
beginning, intermediate, advanced, and interpreting. It was decided 
that videotape should be used as this seemed to be about the only 
way to make any such testing program truly standard. After one? 
year's trial and after listening to numerous complaints about th.j 
procedure, many of which were directed at the "flatness" or lack of 
life dimension on black and white televition, we changed procedures 
to permit an evaluation team to present the evaluations instead of 
using videotape. From this experiment, we found that there was not 
any significant difference in overall results between personal 
presentation and videotape presentations, so we went back to using 
videotape . 

Complaints and suggestions continued to be made and we had 
our staff of Sign Language instructors work on the problem. They 
decided it might be best to go from the general to the specific. 
We had followed a format of presenting, at first, only a number of 
unrelated sentences using sign vocabulary that was taught. Later. 
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broke, the tests up into three parts: (1) vocabulary; (2) sen- 
tences in connected discourse; and (3) a short paragraph which 
was to be read and then summarized. In considering a change, we 
simply reversed that order and started with the paragraph. Since 
then, our teachers have concluded that the original pattern or 
procedure was better and we have returned to that format. 

We need research to help us determine what really happens 
in a Sign Language evaluation and what we really should be 
measuring as weJ 1 as to determine the best way to measure pro- 
ficiency, both expressive and receptive. 



THE DEAF: A MINORIIT AND ITS LANGUAGE 



Janice D. M. Mitchell 
German Department 



Introduction 

In regard to the rather vague title given this talk, "A 
Minority and Its Language," I feel, in hindsight, that this 
paper should better be titled, "A Minority Tlirough Its Language," 
for it is the status of "minority" achieved by the deaf and 
the role of language in that status to which I shall address 
myself and make a general statement. 



What Is A M inority 

The term "minority" is a word, the meaning of v;hich is often 
accepted as "understood," i.e., without need of definition. 
However, when one refers to another as being, a) in the minority, 
or, b) a member of a minority, normally the usage impli^-- dis- 
tinctly different meanings. In "a," you are not a part ot the 
majority point of view and have been out-voted on some decision. 
In "b," however, you are a psycho-social being, a member of 
virtually any homogeneous, but smaller, group within a societal 
group that is "different" in some way from the "majority" of 
persons composing that society. Thus, implied is a singling out 
or separatism, not of individuals on a personal level, but of 
groups of individuals on a cultural level under the guise of being 
included as a part of the whole, but only to a predetermined 
degree . 

In order to establish whether or not a group has achieved such 
social status, as to.be labeled "minority," it is necessary to 
briefly define minorities in still other ways. Minorities then 
are groups within the general society which tend to stay and 
thrive "outside" that society, who are bound by a common identity 
based upon some physical, social, political, or economical feature 
which causes them to be a more visible entity, often resulting 
in their separatism from a more dominant majority. Further, 
minorities are such groups of individuals who choose to remain 
separate, not only because of a lack of ease in trying to 
assimilate into the "dominant" structure, but also because of an 
acquired awareness of and pride in their own cultural, social, 
and economic worth . 

From the above, which are more personal definitions of what 
constitutes a minority, it can be discerned that the term dominant 
recurs with frequency. Separate, different, etc., used in a 
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cultural T L'f LTence , set up a vocabulary peculiar to- the psycho^social 
phenomenon termed "prejudgment." 

Prejudgment and its basic ingredients of ignorance, misunder- 
standing, 5enerali;ia^*3 on, and hostility is exactly that which forces 
the separation of a part of the culture from the whole, sometimes 
without possibility of reconciliation. The ignorance lends itself 
to heaping generalization after generalization upon a minority 
group, thus creating sLigmas and stereotypes. As the stereotype is 
often used a? a yardstick with which to measure members of minorities, 
so emerges the misunderstanding, and, ultimately, the hostility. 
For example, as a minority, the deaf are expected to "integrate" 
themselves fully into the hearing world. Nocice here again 
tiiat it is their responsibility to "fit in" as it were, not that 
of the don:inant hearing community to involve tb- a. As is seen, time 
and time again, due primarily to an inability to communicate in the 
language of the hearer, i.e;, spoken English, the deaf child begins 
to retreat in his early learning stages to being defensive, and, 
as a deat adult, his defensivencss forcc^ into the preservation 

of self as a minority being, thus reating or imposing sub-culture 
environment , 

Goi'dan W. Allport , in his book. The Nature of Prej udi ce, 
speaks of a stereotype as... "an exaggerated belief asso::iated 
with a category, whose function is to justi 'y (rationalize) our 
conduct in relation to that category.'* \He explains throughout 
that the human mind tends to form all its life experiences into 
categories or generalizations, and that this process seemc 
essential for easy identification or labeling, i.e., stereotyping 
in some cases, when and if the category has a fixed mark upon it. 

It is this last statement and the use of the term "fixed" 
which illustrates the difficulty involved when those who are 
"different" try to assimilate into the dominant culture. Vnen 
we look at the basic ingredients necessary for assimilation, we 
touch on many aspects, some positive, some negative, the most 
basic of which is acceptance. First, as a child, v/e wish to be 
accepted by family and friends. If we find that the environment 
in which we grow^ up is one of love and understanding we feel 
secure and we usually have a positive self concept and are 
motivated to strive and attain. From a sense of ach LeveiP:-?nt in 
our interaction with peers, we tend to become and r 'main 
motivated. It is not unless or until such motivation to 
achieve is thwarted by a lack in communication, emotional or 
intellectual, that we de-emphasize it. 

Kor the deaf child v;ho finds himself in such highly 
motivated families, where he has felt secure and understood, 
many studies show that he carries that motivation into areas of 
learning which result In high achievement as w^ell. However, if 
in an effort to do what is "right", the family over-emphasizes 
ach ieveni»..'P t , thus orjuaLin.; i t witli .ircoptance , tlie deaf child 
then withdraws or blocks out attempts made for meaningful 
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conimunication. Still further, when the realization that he is 
constantly shut off from the important things because he is deaf 
and cannot be communicated v ith easily, a retardation of his 
psychosocial development often occurs. This is directly related 
to his ln<i?bility to corrar.unicare his innermost thoughts and/or 
tears, for he cannoi always stccessfully verbalize his good 
feelings when be achieves, or his disappointment ^ hen he has 
failed in a learning situation. This, his first personal defeat 
lowers self-concept, and therefore the desire to communicate, 
thus retarding intellectual growth. 

^^\en we speak then of the deaf as low achievers, then we 
often speak of the lack of motivation as a pe* -^nal defect, 
i.e., they are given a stereotype. They cann arn because 

they Cc anot coirmiunxcate . However, if no emphc. Ts placed on 
achievement in c:he learning situation or in th . nome, then it 
is said the deaf child is devoid of meaningful communication 
with no understanding of how to fit into a larger social 
environment. 



Assimilation : Dominant vs . Sub-Culture 

Hearing vs. Hearing- Impaired 

In the earlier reference to minority groups, the word 
"physical" was used apart from that of racial. Indeed, those 
with physical handicaps find themselves prejudged in much the 
same way as racial minorities. However, the hostility 
mentioned as part of the formula for prejudgement' is often, not 
always, initially replaced by indifferenc e. We have only to 
look at some of the earlier educators of the hearing impaired 
and their unf ortuii.ite disregard for the individual' psyche 
and development of many deaf children; such" disregard leading 
to the total misunderstanding of how a deaf child learns, 
speaks, and thinks. For example, in Environment and t ^e Deaf 
Chi_ld, 1955, Steven Getz, Ph.D., a school clinical psychologist- 
audiologist, begins by stating "there is no field of special 
education that has suffered more misleading half-truths and 
propaganda than that of the deaf. This has reacted seriously 
against the educational welfare of deaf children." Getz 
then cites many instances in the period of the '30's - '50's 
where the hearing impaired child was often thought of and 
referred to as "inorganic passive matter - a lump of clay." 
Such children with hearing defects could not learn successfully 
for it was solely their defect which arrested mental progress. 
Such individuals were dissatisfied in their interpersonal 
relationships with their peers because they were dissatisfied 
and unfulfilled individuals. They had no language and, therefore, 
could not learn as a hearing child learns. 
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Since much of our learning in the early yeats is incidental, 
i.e., language perceived by our ears as the way things are said, 
actions perceived by our eyi?s the way things are done, those 
wiio iiave hearing considcf^r themselves quite normal, normalcy 
unconsciously based on the ability to near and to verbalize 
wiiat is heard. One tends to forget or ignore chat large part 
of learning which comes from gesturing and reacting to such 
gestures, i.e., the non-verbal language. So, those who would 
rely solely on communicating non-verbally find themselves not 
considered an integral part of the v/hole, but an attached part 
to it. 

Just as Al.lport stated, a category becomes subject to 
prejudgment and is stereotyped, i.e., '^normal" becomes 
synonymous with "verbal" in the case of the hearing and those 
deaf who have mastered the m^iinstream language of the dominant 
culture, and "abnormal" is then synonymous with "non-verbal," 
referring to those hearing minorities who speak other than the 
"accepted" standard and the deaf, who 'ign. 



The R ole of Language i.r _t.he_ Minority Status 
of the Deaf 

As pointed out by Vernon and Makowsky in They Grow In 
Silence , 1969, Chapter 2, pp. 3-6, "the hearing often approach 
the idea of a deaf person as one who was once able co hear and 
develop his language skills fully and thu:> lost his hearing." 
In trying to envision what it must be like to be deaf, the 
hearing try to conceptualize the condition of deafness intel- 
lectually or act indifferent to what it is like. 

When we do stop to think about deafness, however, we must 
question how language is acquired by the deaf and to what 
degree. First of all, language is not learned in the same 
manner by a deaf child as by a hearing child, unless that 
child is born to deaf parents and is a native user of sign. 
The more conventional English language system is not present, 
yet a dynamic system of communication does exist. This 
dynamic and linguistically sophisticated language, though 
non-verbal, combines so many aspects of the human experience 
in communication, that it 'must be queried as to where and 
why biased attitudes begin. 

The acquisition of verbal language is o^^en imposed upon 
ci:c deaf child earlier thah is expected in h^-aring children. 
However, if, as a result of th,? experts' support given to 
oralist methods, parents feel this method is best for them , 
they will often retard the child^s language development and 
reasoning powers by v;aiting until age three to five before 
beginning any form of verbal stimulation. A direct result of 
barring any manual communication is that all natural inter- * 
personal language development between family, friends, 

I \ 
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t L'.u-liors , and, most especially peer learning, is stymied 
and oft times completely impossible. 

Value judgements are closely linked to the type of 
^'ducation one has rect-ived, again a hearing frame of reference. 
Wiiun a dtiaf learner is in an oral school, he is there with 
Lh.e primary purpose of learning adequate oral ccauiiunication 
and then to be successfully returned to the hearing society. 
If, then, this lea rner was also a high achiever , his teachers* 
attitudes would inflict more demands on him by trying to 
regiment his coinniunication . Even new sign is often banned 
lost it infiltrate the oral approach, and contamina':e the pure 
languagt: learning process. The need to communicate ideas 
successfully is often overlooked. Educators in earlier times 
felt that intellectual knowledge could only be obtained 
through hearing the spoken word. Therefore, wlTen a large 
majority o^ deaf learners did not meet the challenge to 
assimilate, deafness, in all aspects, meant inferiority 
and/or abnormality as evidenced by the misinterpretation 
of the stigmatized "deaf aad dumb'*, "dumb" not being 
equated with lack or speech, but with lack of intelligence. 

For those who tried to rise above the stigma snd who 
refused to suppress their use and recognition of ASL, ground 
was lost in the battle for status within the deaf community. 
ASL v^as only tolerated by the hearing with stares and smirks. 
In earlier years, no reference was ever made to a child who 
acquired sign as a first language, where spoken English was 
the second language and his native language. Sign. Today, it 
is still not completely accepted as a viable idea. 

U^ithin the deaf commurlty success in the hearing world 
and in deaf schools meant the degree to which a deaf individual 
could disguise his hearing loss and pass as a hearing person. 
In certain areas, such as employment, the deaf were and are 
aga;*.n discriminated against as a direct result of their 
inability to converse and successfully use the Engligh language, 
although their work may be well done and of high quality. 

It was Alexander Graham Bell who was opposed to the hiring 
of deaf teachers for deaf children for he saw this as an adverse 
and degrading influence on the learner. Without oral facility 
the deaf could only be hired for non- teaching positions with 
unequal salary scales. Today, things have improved, but in 
every human bein^^ there is the need to identify in some positive 
way with the leaders of the community, those who represent 
pi ogress and status, i.e., those who have "made it" in the 
dominant culture. 

There are those within and without the deaf community who 
address themselves to the demands made upon it by suggesting 
t!)at spoech mul spt'Orh. reading are the "proper" and only way to 
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conuimnicate with the hearing. Mucn too late does it become clear 
that a normal life can be led without active verbalization, 
although accurate manipulation of spoken English is necessary for 
economic and political mobility amongst the hearing and often 
amongst the highly educated deaf. 

The necessity for such mobility is a present day concern 
of the deaf community, and, in a great effort tp raise the 
educational levels of deaf learners, through , better use of 
the target language, alternative metiiods aje emerging rapidly 
as evidenced by the many programs presentrly in gear at Gallaudet 
and those of the future. 

Communication can only be made useful when all channels 
for communicating are open. >Jore participation-oriented 
lar. i.ige models where the ^tudenc is totally involved, 
emotionally, socially,, as well as intellectually, will result 
in meeting the challenge of attaining sufficient English 
language f ac Llify . 

Iviien one speaks of teaching language to the deaf, the focus 
perhaps should be on the manipulat j ' of a second language, for 
in this context "second" refers to ^ language in which there is 
a need to coaununicate well, but where such proficiency has not 
yet been achieved. Often the ESL learner has had some exposure 
to the English language and can identify somewhat with its 
orthography and structure. As to motivation, the hearing ESL 
learner usually has a strong desire to communicate, i.e., to be 
understood in English by native speakers for the purpose of 
integrativjn into the culture, economically at least. The deaf 
speaker of sign, however, who has been instructed in his early 
learning years that he is a user of the English language already, 
in5?tead of a learner of a second language not "native" to him 
at all, tends to throw up a barrier. He resists the idea that 
he needs English language instruction for communication since 
he\is already a native user of the language. Which of the newer 
methods to promote better English language competency should be 
used is not at issue here. However, the fact that the deaf 
learner is often not aware that he is not communicating well 
in English is not to be overlooked in any method used to teach 
him. After all, it is not his frame of reference, sign language 
is. Any important information is decoded out of the English 
idiom into sign. As for speaking, the native signer rarely uses 
the English idiom to convcse and, therefore, doesn't feel a 
pressing need to he understood by the hearing; he is always 
understood and accepted by Ins deaf peers. When, in fact, he is 
confronted with the hearing world and its English language, he 
finds himself . of ten misunderstood and frustrated because he is 
totally unable to communicate his needs even in writing, for he 
is basically spoken Oriented. 

In the final r'nalysis, it must be realized that the ultimate 
decision to integrate intu society at large is an individual 
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ciloice. Also, since the language of the dominant majority is 
English, then the effort must be made toward proficiency if only 
in order to obtain economic and political equality, without the 
suppression of the use of sign. However, if the individual 
chooses not to integrate himself, then the language skill he 
has achieved and the use of it will not progress, but remain 
stagnant. The individual, on the other hand, remains solely 
aware of himself in a minority environment, thus reluctant to 
bring the world outside totally in. 



In Retrospect: At this time I wish to clarify my use of 
the term ''non-verbal." It is, at best, an unfortunate label 
used for want of a much more definitive term in regard to the 
diminished presence or lack of audible linguistic facility. 
It is recognized fully that the undesirability of the term 
"non-verbal" stems from the premise that no being with a 
communication code could possibly be considered "without 
language." Whether that language can be uttered or whether 
it is transmitted through gesture, a "comprehensible" code 
of letters, sounds, and/or appropriate symbols can be said 
to constitute "verbality." 



> 
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FACTORS RELATED TO INTERPRETER PROFIENCY 

Lottie L. Riekchof, Coordinator 
Interpreter Training Program 



In the last decade, since the establishment of the national 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, there, has been an increased 
awareness of the need for skilled interpreters who can function 
in many types of situations — educational, medical, legal, 
religious, vocational, and in <l variety of related ^reas includ- 
ing entertainment and cultur:il events. As interpreters are 
becoming available, deaf people are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in participating equally in all that is offered to the 
general publxc. This progression leads to both the need for a 
greater : nber of interpreters and for more highly trained inter- 
preters . 

Deaf people are enrolling in colleges and universities^ across 
the country, seeking degrees in many fields. There was a 
time when the Bachelor's degree at Gallaudet College was considered 
the ultimate criteria of a successful education. Today it is not' 
uncommon to see deaf people studying for degrees in many fields 
in any of the country's universities. For the most part, deaf 
people are utilizing t;^ services of interpreters for such edu- 
cational programs. 

in th»2 early days, interpre-^ng was primarily the work of 
children of de^f parents who grew with this responsibility, 
considering it almost as naturax a. . '.;nction as breathing. Such 
interpreters are with us today and will continue to serve, but 
a neu^ breed of interpreters is co;.:.-ig on the horizon^ and these 
are hearing people who have no de^'rness in the family and who 
are interested in becoming professionals in the field just as 
teachers., counselors, and audiologists air^*. 

This year, for the first time, a program has been initiatea 
at Maryville College In .-laryville, Tennessee offering a four- 
year B.A. degree in ^'carpreting for ceaf p^cple. Seattle 
Community C(. ■ 'ege is offering an Associate of Arts degree in S 
interpreting andV^^s in its second year of operation, while ofiher 
states are in the j^irriiming stages of similar degree programs. 

Just 10 years after N:he establishment o.* the R.I.D., the 
National Interpreter Trailing Consortium was born when Dr. Jerome 
T. Schein of New Vorkv-Bruversity received funding through the 
Rehabilitation Ser^i.^,s Administration. The purposes of the 
N.I.T.C. are tC) iu-^rea^e the n^Jiober of qualified incerpreters , 
to assist state 'ocauional rehabilitation agencies in improving 
their use of available interpreter resources as well as to 
develop new resou'^ces, and to develop in each state a. least 
one facility for trsiining interpreters- 
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Members of this national consortium include six traiaing centers: 
New York University, University' of Tennessee, ilniversicy of Arizona, 
California State University at Northridg<j, St, . ail Technical and 
Vocational Institute, and Gallaudet College. The consortium is cur- 
rently in the first year of a five-year program dt igned for the train- 
ing of interpreters in eve^T;;y^state. :allaudet Col ege, for its part, 
offers fall and spring evening programs , a six-we- x summer program 
(in units of two weeks), and cu'-rently a new ten-- eek full-time pro- 
gram in which fifteen men and women are living i:- our residence halls, 
taking coursework in the classroom, ar ' ^ <rr t f • •; viting in observation 
and prac^icum experiences. ' , 

As a result of/ the increased need for interpreters and the estab- 
lishment of trainitlg programs across the country, attention must be 
focused on the screening process for such interpreter trainees* All 
of us in the fiel/d of deafness are aware of the fact that some inter- 
preters become estperts while others with the same amount of training 
and background never quite make it. If we can find predictors of 
success in the/interpreter training process, we will be served well 
because applic/ants will then be chosen on the basis of objective 
measures and /time and money will not be invested in candidates who 
may never succeed. 

Let us look at some of th^ questions which need to be answered. 
What are the components needed for a person to he considered an 
effective interpreter? The R.I.D. in its cdrti^'ication process has 
included five sections in its evaluation: 

a. Expressive interpreting at approximately 140 words 
per minute. 

b. Expressive translating at a similar rate. 

c. Receptive translating. 

d. Receptive interprecing. 

e. An interview which criers ethics and situational 
principles and procedures as well as a general 
over-all assessment of the candidate's effectiveness 
and acceptability. 

The evaluation panel of five members consists of three deaf and two 
hearing persons who are themselves certified with the R. I. ). The 
R.I.D. rates interpreters' performances on criteria such as the 
following: 

clarity extent of sign vocabulary 

speed/time lag fluency 

expressiveness appropriate mouth movement 

correctness of concept: comfort factor 

attitude 



U't us relate these factors to the day-to-day situation in wliich 
the deaf person finds himself using an interpreter. Does he, in 
fact, use Che same criteria in deciding that a person is a good 
interpreter? I believe that, for the most part, this is the case. 
However, tliere may be a factor which is not included aLoV-, siiK-a 
there are known to be fully certified persons who are unacceptable 
to some deaf people. What is •.■lis factor, and, if it is there, it 
must be an ovar-riding one since some candidates who do pass the 
.ive-part test still are not acceptable. Can any of the factors 
used in the R-. I.D. evaluation be used in finding predictor;-: of 
success? Wliat is the correlation between expertise in two pr^ups 
of interpreters — these having deaf members in the family and 
tliose entering the field with no background of deafness in the 
family? 

Dr. Schein has reported a study on personality characteristic^ 
associated with interpreter prof iciency = His study, done with 
interpreters already functioning, shows that a personality picture 
emerges for the successful interpreter, and, it appears as follows: 
desires to be the center of attention and to be independent, i^; 
not overly anxious, does not seek sympathy for self, and is 'not 
rigid. Schein does emphasize the need for a cross-validation of 
his results. If tliis study is validated, can it be used as a 
predictor of success in the screening of new applicants for 
interpreter training? 

An interesting fact in Schein' s study is that Che judges' 
ratings did not correlate liiglily. Although lie used male and ' 
female, deaf and hearing, there must have been some dissimilar 
element which caused tlieir ratings to lack agreement, 1 suggest: 
that rating an interpreter has much to do with the amount: and' 
kind of previous experience one has had with interpreters. Ln 
other words, if a deaf person has utilized the se.-vices of "way 
interpreters, he has a broad background on wliich to base liis 
judgement. He will be much more sopliisticated about his choice 
and rating of interpreters tlian the deaf person wlio has seen an 
interpreter in acLi n very few times and wlio, tiiercfore, rates 
■1 poor in erpr.'ter highly because lie has not ever seen a l)erter 



one . 



i"u' cognitive process involved in iikerp-eting needs to be 
stutiied. Breakdowns can occur anywliere along the line -- in the 
reception, In encoding, or in decoding. Could it be possible that 
some persons are .Strongly visually oriented while others are mor(' 
responsive to sound stimulation? Some may be oriented to whole 
concepts In gestalt fashion, wiriie others focus r-p derail . ro.:|,l 
this be tested by comparing results in paragraph readin,^, wiLii 
Losts in individual word meaning? And is tiiere a relat Lcnsh i p V 

!'!ie piiysical pr(Xi:;s of interpreting cannot he overlooked. 

■! del"iuii:e set of .Tiotor skills involved wiiLch can predic 



siK-.. .'^r. 1 ul dc'l ivory in manual comrnunciat ion? Wliat is the relation- 
ship oi. .)iivsica] skill to the cognitive skill"^ There would appear 
U) he a w^-flnlLe riL-ed for speed, both in motor skill and in recall 
oi si mis. 

Som.' iiavc' expressed the thought that ability in foreign lan- 
i^uages iiLiy reiaLe to ahility in sign language. Would a test which 
predicts lore ign-1 ariguage ability also predict success in the 
interpret liv-.; f i e 1 dV 

WIku, ah.ouL currelation with musical talent? This thought 
n>is been suggested by some as being related to ability tc sign 
Wi'IL, although the fact that it may relate to manual communication 
skill m^iy not necessarily mean there is a relationship to inter- 
prying. Will petsons who sign well become the best interpreters? 
Is' (.hr're a relationsliip between skill in simultaneous communication 
whii.Ii is self-generated and that of interpreting which conveys 
aiioLiier speakerVs thoui'/nt? 

It goes vifhouL saying that general intelligence is probably 
one i)i Llie tli;,L predictors of success in interpreting. Since a 
ririi vocabulary is obviously a necessity for the Interpreter, a 
^linlinum score on one of Liie accepted vocabulary tests should be 
es L ab 1 ished be i ore a prospective interpreter enters a training 
prog ran-. 

vhai ' • does the ability to be expressive enter the 

]:)i(:tiireV Is L, , a. way tci test whether persons who are naturally 
shv can Dverconu? this sufficiently for the type of interpreting 
n'eedeci for ch-af- peop\e? l-oreign language interpreters can function 
in a booth behind the s^'cnes while sign language interpreters must 
oi necesslLy be in t:he public view. It ^may be that the kind of 
person whc applies iur interpreter training is aware oi this need 
and that (.hose who feel, they could not function in this capacity 
li:.vt.' already screeiieci themselves out by rot applying for tr-^ining 
in Liu- first, plact>. 

AhaL about: reverse interpreting? We are all aware that very 
i (^w inLcrpre'ters iiave developed this ability. What is it about 
tills skill that makes it so difficult? Is it simply that reverse 
in! e rpn-t Lng is not required of us, and therefore the lack of 
practicL <:oiu r i but es to t!ie lack of ability? Or is there something 
about seeing t iie s i ^nis in rapid progression and hnvi^ii to speak 
our ttu' nf>ssagL tliat requires a special cogni'^ive s, i ii or combi- 
nation Di then: Could it b..' that the "hand is quicker than the 

^'^'^'^ '"-"^^'i^ ^'L'e pass.s by so quickly that we have lost it? 

^•''I'JJ • ■/'• (- ra i i/i :ig he .if iiel;: [n training Interpreters, and, if so, 
'-^'^ fh:s !>•' donr;V At a Workshop on the subject of reverse 
'■v\n'i[.li)'-\ tsaiducted l)v Wi'llard Madson and iiis staff, tlie fol.lnwin). 
'••'•■r'e I ('It i)'-' t h(v;t' pr'.'st.TiL lo be tiie basic needs of tiic 



1. Ability to vSimultaneously receive and express the 
c-ommunica t ions of the ieaf . 

2. Lncruased familiarity with colloquial sign language 
idi onus . 

I. Skili in conceptualization. 
^i. Advanced skill in reading f ingerspelling. 

3. Knowledge of the nature of the construction of the 
sign language and signed sequences. 

Public sp^'aking techniques - facial and vocal expres- 
sion. 

7. Liproading and understanding of "deaf speech." 

«S, Skill in "word choices." 

Iiu-reased involvement with deaf people and in their 
<ictivities. 

10. Reverse translating vs^ reverse interpreting. 

I nLerpreting is becoming a recognized profession, and, therefore 
interpreter training programs must incorporate into their selection 
oi eandidates a s("r(M^ning process which will make it possible to 
aceept only thos- show promise of ability to function well. This 

meeting; has been s .ed for the purpose of asking the research 
f}uestions. The HLiin questions I would like to see investigated here 
al wai.laudet College are "l^iat are the factors which will predict 
iH-nfit'iu-y in interpreting?"' and "l^iat are the components of good 
interpr*jt in^; ski 1 Is 
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DIFI'IlRENT Ki^CEPTIVE COMMUNICATION MODALITIES 



Dennis Coko.ly 

Kt'iulalL Demons I rat ion Elementary School for the Deaf 



IL v;c)iild ^eem appropriate chat at a symposium of chis nature, 
\<K' should focus part of our attention to a situation that: has and 
is causing confusion in schools and programs for the deaf child. 
I am Lalking here about total communication. I feel that ail 
(.00 often total communication has been viewed as a method and not 
a philosopliy - Total Communication is not soine-thrng that you do , 
it is sometiiing that you believe. . .-Perhaps the most quoted state- 
ment or (iefinition of Tpt^'Tommunication is the one proposed by 
David Denton, "The right of the deaf child to- use, ...etc." I'm 
sure Lhar you all know the rest. And yet nhis statement avoids 
tlie lact that conununicat ion is a two-way street. Not only must 
WL' consider and respect the mode of communication preferred by the 
ciiild but. we must now begin to focus on the teacher's choice of 
c(^niimnn cat ion modes. However, what happens in reality is that, 
while teachers may accept or in many cases tolerate the child's 
use of varin^ models, all too often they themselves use only the 
s 1 rnu 1 1 aML'ous method of communication, 

[ won hi suhmit that a wider* view of Total Communication is 
neech'd. Such a view is, one which views Total Communication as 
a pli i iosopiiy or attitude of determining the objectives, ascertain- 
in^-', the cU-mands and constraints of each communication situation 
and utiLi^:in^; and accepting those communication strategies which 
art' h(.'SL suited to tiiat situation and to the learning style of 
the individual child in the process. Consequently, it is ncces- 
sarv lo cisk the {"(U lowing types of questions in determining tlie 
sr ] ci" I i ( m o\ eommnn ica tion strategies: 

Wiiat ai'L' thu j_;oals of this situation ~ mine and the 

r]'. i ](r s? 

ivl' Uu' t:h lid's most effective receptive modes 
t) i L^iiiJTinn ica t ion? 

U'haf expressive mo '-^s can and should be expected from 
t ie.' child <it th is timc^.? 

1,1!; s t /- . U o g i e s a t \uy d i s p os .1 1 w L I ] best suit. 1 1 : 1 
■ i : aa I i un ind th is child? 

Tf:" CMTiiniari i (Mt i on strategies av'.iilable may he employ<.'d 
'-^r iii ninlf. iplr coml>ination. The choice of stratc^;M^s 
^:''}'*i-'h- o:'i th».- :-oais of Lhe situation (counseling, discipline, 
i"^' r.Mt : , ''t/.) t iie individual child in\oJv(?d fijearine loss, 
sj^'-tM-ii L i a 1 , ^.i^niu).^ ability, etc.) and the adult's skills 

- ! ^ I- ; I ! >■ , '.MM:; i n aiul i t ory I rai n in etc,). 

"I'"'.'-":, i'wi'ior iii()(i(^s (jf r.cmimun i (.\a (. i on s L ra L et; i [iia(. may 



lu' u:;t.'(l .irt.-: 
ASL 

M;inuajiv CocU^d f'!n^^lish 
Kuad and Wi'iLton Modes 
And i L ion 
Spec' cli 

S pL't'-ciiroad ing 

(it'S tares 

rantomiriL' 

Or.iiua I i c:s 

>k'dLa 

Art 

Wtiilt.* tlu-'do comprise tlie major strategies that are at one's 
disposal, tliL- quL'stion of effectiveness must be raised. This year, 
at Kendall Scliuol , we are developing and designing a sign language 
tor iJie students - to my knowledge the first such program in the 
ci.nintry. In the course of beginning this development, we- have 
tound it necessary to o[itain base line data on the signing skills 
of our students. We have devised six tests or assessment tools 
tL> pro vide us wi tli this data. I would like to explain briefly oi-.e 
ot the:;e tesis and share th(/ result.^ of anouher test with you. 

■hv tt\sL (}r m- asurt'nk'Ht thr.t we will be employing Is a speed 
d i 1 Uin-nt iaJ lest. basically this is designed to give an indi- 
viiiu.il stuchMu's optimal, comforlable rate for receiving sign 

and without lip mt)vement. This test consists of two K^nun 
films - ont.^ with, lip ■lovemenl .nul one without - shown separately 
to *.-ae.ii studfiii i^n a. variable r.peed ] 6mm film projector. Tlie 
rluMstal, on 1 i^f .nadiine is placed at the fastest speed and the 
studesn Lhfti reiMilatt's tin.' speed of the film until he finds out 
the spe.-d tiiat is best for iiifn. Ai' terwarcLs , a set of comprelien-- 
s i en qi iL'S t i. 

iia'/v' on 1 
n ' ■ data v.' : ' \ 



i r» ' as 



to insurt; tl^at thi-re was understanding, 
'i^ ' 1 h*-/u:; t lu s tt-s t , and , un fort una t e 1 y , 1 havr. 
i it !' i i 1 available ^;hort]v. 



-'Cv^-.d -i!;': (Ml,- t iiaL i do liave the ciata for, is a 

■ 1 I i ' ■•' M f. i '.an-':::; [hi;-; Il'SI was dt'sisuied to help ti^; 

t"i'ii'.'nf til" a 'ui.'iv ' ■ ;!!(-.[ .'ii\eti\'e rt.'i.: ep t. i ve mode from amon; 



signs alone 



signs w/lip movement: 
si.gns w/ voice 

f iii^erspeliing w/iip movement: 
t ingerspelling <ilone 
fingerspolliilg w/voice 
Lip movement: alone 

voice a.]. one > 
riie procedure was as follows: 

A lisc of high int:elligibilit:y wo. ■ i .p re^aing collected 
by C.I.I), was chosen. Words on t:hat li:^c eliminated if there 

v;as no clear, distinct sign and/or r- f ,i v}3 -. -t possible to find 
an object for that v;ord. Twelve woi , r,:-idomly selected 

and objects were found for these 12 w.rd:-.. ir 2se words v ^-^re then 
arranged in pairs, and each pair of v-'>(:is vrv.s ■ andomly assigned 
to one of the eight ;':odalities; thi -.ccc-d- * was repeated until 
lour pairs of words were attained for : the eight modalities. 

These 32 pairs of words with the assi>:^ J . dality were then 
randomized. A color video tape was ti - .'.ade placing each , :ir 
i.u the following sentence in the appropriate rrodaJLty: 

I'ut the cn the 



•■■.roductory tape was male which d^^in. as n ated the appro- 
:^riatc' :i.^igi , spelling, etc., for each item ar:d showing each item. 
Tiie tTLSter would use tiiis t.:..e to insure thr.: chc -^-dent had 
expressive knowledge of each item,, i.e., the :t'iden.. ceuld, b 'j \ 
on tlf video-taped .-lues, give the sign, .spelli..-,j and some fo--j 
v'o^iiJ i^:atio^ for eaca item. The student was then required to 
i.ian'uulate the twelve o!vj(iCts, which we*- . '^n a table in front or 
hii-. ..ccor.Mng ^o the 32 sentences on r.ie vJ.deo-tape. The task 
va-: simply an c'-'ect identification task - shether the student 
pu' " iie glass ( .. the book or the book on the glass was of no 
imi[b:diate '.oneLMi; the crucial factor was .-'ipply identification 
<.>i obit IS '^ased oi) <i controlled variety of modalities. 

L.t.s te--.L !M,s been completed -or the 29 students in 
I' /udcJ ' ^ Middle Sl1h;(j1. [ '.: is cur ently being used with the 
jrima: stucient: and will im' dor.e v th the elementary students 

'ic)rf. 1;; . idc re;--ii Us: 

>;-i:v,' .11 ;.',r<),ip jir.^f.je !! o tlie:-,«:' st^.dent.*-; , we oi^Lain 
^''^'-'d ; [ttMi'c "I tile recr-pt 1 ve funf.: : for 1 ng of this grcnp. 



I- i rsL, 



for lip movement alone , 

wo note this type of curve ine-in 57.3% 

for voice alone, we see mean 61.6% 

for f Ingerspelling alone ,iean 76.7% 

for f ingerspelling with lip TTOv-./..-2n t mean 80.1% 

for f ingerspelling witli voice mean 78% 

for signs alone mean 9 3.1% 

for signs wiLh lip inovemen" mean 93.1% 

for signs with voice mean 92.6% 

t feel there are several significa-.f r :.-'.lts from this information. 

First, it would appear that thv. -iddition or overlap of modalities 
or clues v/ith f. r gerspelling and sigi/s does not significantly improve 
undersi^anding. In fact, the case of adding audition to the visnal 
modes of lip movement wit.h signs or f ingerspelling decreases receptive 
effi:iency. Pc-'sibly f::.is suggf::.i:s that the simultaneous decoding 
of both auditory and visual inyMir. rray present problems to the deaf 
chiLi wlilch impede efficiency. 

Second, since currently class ^rrupings are based on academic 
pertorRai, :e ratlier thar. communicat ix'i- facility, it is highly proba- 
ble tliuL :n a single class of five sl...dents, each one may have a 
differ.int receptive mode of mmunical ion which is most effective 
for him. Tlius, the teacher, who may be unaware of this, may continue 
to conmuricate using signs anc .oice and may frustrate the students 
who have not acquired facility in rereptively dealing with that 
mode . 

Ihird, with such results communication skills classes can be 
developed and designed whicii will afford the opportunity to develop 
in stu,i.:nts thos.- wt^nker modalities and utilize an-i '-xpand those 
ritj Jal i t it\s in v/hicli iu^ is efficient. 

In brief, more research is needed in the field of receptive 
r' -.iraunication modal i L Li.^s i n order to assist the teachers and schools 
in truly n^alizing ihL' in^portancc and implications of Tcral Coramuni- 
cat. iuii. Wo ruH^d infUnrnKMUs which wiil help us pred^'ct /i student's 
itLci'.'ut rt* copL.i '/t.^ ricules. 
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L'EPEE'S METHODICAL SIGNS REVISITED 



Harry Markowicz 
Linguistics Research Laboratory 



The Abbe de 1 ' Epee , the benevolent priest who over two hundred 
years ago started the systematic education of the deaf, is still 
respected today for the dedication and the selflessness he brought 
to this task. It is generally known that the Abbe learned sign 
language from his students and then proceeded to complement their 
language by means of signs which he invented. He named these new 
signs 'methodical signs,' but not much is known about them and how 
he used them and how he used them to educate deaf children. 

Currently, new attempts are being made to teach English to deaf 
children by means of invented signs. It is, therefore, an opportune 
time to take another look at de I'Epe^'e's me*:hodical signs in the hope 
of ^;aining i: . irc> insights into the present artificial systems. 

De I'Epee's aim in educating the deaf was to provide them the 
means for intellectual development. He decided that for this purpc.se 
it was imperative to teach his students the French language. He felt 
thai the easiest way to accomplish this goal would be to use their 
native language supplemented by his methodical signs. 

De I'Epee's decision to use sign language was a consequence or 
the philosophical climate of his time. As a young man he had leirned 
from his tutor the "Lpckiaa premise that there is no natural connection 
between metaphysical ideas and the articulate sounds associated with 
them . . . .' (Seigel 1969:109) Words are associated to the ideas 
they represent by convention only. De I'Ep^e concluded that these 
associations could be established just as well between ideas and the 
written word, with speech acting as an intermediary between the 
written word and ideas. In the same way, for the deaf, signs can be 
the intermediary between written words and ideas. The written word 
would represent the sign and the sign would represent the idea (de 
I'Enee 1776). 

De i'Epee considered sign language to be the native language of 
the deaf. He thougfit that in order to learn French the deaf must 
follow the same process a non-Frenchman must follow, namely translating 
irom French into their native langutige. However, de I'Epee felt that 
the native language of the deaf was too limited in vocabulary and in 
grammatical complexity to convey all the meanings of spoken language. 
He therefore set out t:o complement the native sign language with his 
method ical signs . 

In 1827, Baron de Cerando, administrator of the Paris Institute 
for the Deaf after Sicard, published an historical perspective on the 
education of the deaf (1S27). It is extensive, critical, and by 
far the best available description of the methods employed by de 1 ' Epee 
and his sik^ .■ess(^r, the Abbe Sicard. 1. will present a synops is of de 
Gerando's ac^count of their methods with particular regard to the use 
o f me t hod i ca I si ^»ns , 
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'riicre were two basic types of methodical signs: lexical and gram- 
matical. De I'Epee began a dictionary in which words for complex ideas 
were analyzed into simple signs already known to his students. De I'Epee 
contended that by means of this analysis the deaf students could learn 
the moaning of any word that he wished to teach them. De I'Epee never 
completed the dictionary, but illustrations from his other books indicate 
that his sign descriptions often consisted of several sequences of panto- 
mime. For example, to teach th(^ concept 'I believe,* he first wrote the 
following sentences: 



My mind says yes. I think yes. 
I believe ^^-^ heart says yes. I like to think yes. 
' ^^Hy mouth says yes. 

I do not see with my eyes. 

To si'Aw 'I believe' de l^Epe'e first made the sign for 'I,' then he put his 
finger on his forehead, then he made the sign for 'yes,' then he pointed 
to" his heart, then again the sign for 'yesV while touching his mouth and / 
moving his lips, and finally he touched his eyes while making the sign / 
for 'no.' In some cases, de I'Epee's analysis of complex words was based 
on Greek and Latin etymologies. Once the students had understood the ex- 
planatory signs, he used abbreviated signs which he had invented as well. 

De I'Epee also invented conventional signs to represent all the 
grammatical features of French in sign language. For example, a verb 
consisted of a radical, followed by four other signs to indicate in- 
flections for person, number, tense, and mood. The students memorized 
the complete conjugations of various verbs and'^then learned the different 
signs associated with each of the above inflections. 

Ln this way, French and some other European languages could be trans- 
lated -into the new sign language. The entire education process consisted 
of a continuous translation in which, essentially, the students were pro- 
vided with a system^itic interpretation of the meaning of words. 

In order to propagate his method so as to help educate more -".eaf 
people, de I'Epee held public demonstrations in which his students per- 
formed in tront of large numbers of spectators. His audiences included 
rcyalry, religious figures, and intellectuals. In a typical exercise, 
students responded in writing to questions addressed to them in methodi- 
cal si-^^ns. They also wrote down passages from books or letters which 
had been dif'tated to them In methodical signs. These exercises were 
conducted in Frencfi, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and English so as to impress 
foreign visitors with the universality of methodical signs. " 

A ('op'y of the pri.>v;raiii for the public demonstration held August 13, 
17;-s5 ((h". I'l'poe 17H4) indicates that, in this particular exercise, 
the studenis responded in written French, Latin, and Italian to two 
hundreri quest ions pertaining to religious matters, such as "Wiat is 
the Mystery of the HcW v Trinitv? is the Father eternal? and. What are 
the five Sac rameii L s ; ' 1 ' Kpc'-'o admitted obligingly that he had pre- 

vi(^nsl;/ provide.] ,iii.;v.''.'rs f.o all o\' those questions by means of 

me t hod ii.:a 1 s i .mis . 



De i'Epee's method came under criuicism by su -ne of his contem- 
poraries on the grounds that his students were unable to write on 
their own a correct sentence in French. The explanation for this 
situation is provided by de I'Epe'e in two letters he wrote to 
Sicard, wno at the. tim.^ headed the school in Bordeaux. De I'Epee 
wrote Sicard not to exi)ev l his students to be able to express their 
own ideas in writing, because French is not their language. It is 
enough for them to be able to translate into their own language — 
sign language. In his second letter de I'Epe^e criticizes Sicard for 
trying to make writers out of his students, when his method can only 
make them into copiers. He admonishes Sicard to teach them conjugations 
and declensions, without expecting them to be able to write on their 
own in French. 

^ Having pointed out the limitations of de l'Epe''e's method, de 
Gerando states that some, including Sicard, criticized de I'Ep^e too 
severeiy. Although his students were not able to express themselves 
on their own in written French, they had undergone an intellectual 
development, and they acquired a certain body of knowledge. Nonetheless 
it is in their own language that they exercise their mental capacities, 
and they continue to think m that language. 

Sicard accepted de I'Epe^'e's basic principles and undertook the 
completion of the work started by hi^ predecessor. However, for 
Sicard the essential goal of educatljin of the deaf person was to provide 
him the me.ui^ to express himself, /therefore, according to Sicard, it 
was not enough to teach him syntax, it was also necessary to show him 
how. the spirit of these rules re{5)resent the laws of thought. 

In actual practice, Sicard-' s approach did not differ substantially 
1. rom de I'ti^ee's. Sicard.'completed and published the aictionary started 
by do l'Ej)ee (Th.-ori e des Si^nes , 1814). He modiried some of de 1 ' Epe^'e ' 
descriptions, but they still consist of sequences of pantomimes. In 
practice?, '-mT people reduced these sequences to single signs. Other 
descriptions were simply definitions, or descriptions using words. 

According to de 'i/rando, both de I'Epe'e and Sicard state that the 
language of methodie.nl signs is formed by usage, by the reduct on and 
ellipsis of the mimed descriptions. And, therefore, the true meth)?)di- 
cal signs had not yet been described. Ge^rando indicates that only 
lexical signs had been modified by the deaf in this way, while some 
grammatical signs were retained. However, in another place he states 
that the denf omit grammatical signs entirely. De Ge^'rando provides a 
description of "Flic Lord's Prayer" as it was recited in sign language 
daily by the students in his institution. He poinis out that it did not 
ioUov French word order, and no grammatical signs were included. 
I^e ^;eran{lo concludes that methodical signs were transformed from living, 
.mimated i)ir tares into arbitrary signs. Almost 150 years f^ter, using 
.1 ^comp 1 i i:ated 1 i n';;u i s t i c model, contemporary linguists corroborate do 
<;»'iMnd(/s observat ion that signs which are originally iconic^ eventually 
h'M-ono irhitr-ir- ( !'r i s!:he r:', .i973, V/o(Klward and Hrting 197j). 



>Grando brings out an interesting fact concerning Sicard's 
student Massieu who was well-kiiown for astuteness and originality in 
the many public methodical sign exhibitions in which he participated. 
It appears that Massieu never learned to write in correct French. 
His equally famous class-mate, Laurent Clerc, did acquire this ability, 
but. de Gerando credits this to extensive reading rather than Sicard's 
method. In any event, there is no doubt that both men were highly devel- 
oped intellectually and culturally. In 1818, the year following his 
arrival in the U.S., Clerc addressed a speech written by himself in 
English to the governor and the legislature of the State of Connecticut. 

As ^ disciple of Sicard, Clerc brought his teacher *s method to 
the U.S., where methodicrtl signs were adopted to teach English. It 
was used in all the American schools from the time the American Asylum 
was founded in Hartford, Co: ;ticut, in 1817 to approximately 1935 
(Keep 1871). 

By 1853, at the Third Convention of the Arae^rican Instructors of 
tho Deaf, one speaker stated that .Sicard' s system of methodical sighs was 
a piece of quackery, and he expressed the hope that all the American 
schools would follow the wise example of the Paris Institution which had 
discarded it from its course of instruction (Rae) . Another speaker, 
however, suggested usin^ methodical signs to teach grammar to deaf 
students (Turner). 

The author of an article published In the American .Annals of the 
Deaj;^ in 1871 reports that a modified veiisLon of Sicard 's method was still 
being advocated by some teachers. As described by the article's author, 
the Hev. Keep, the system under consideration involved the sequencing 
of natural signs into the word order of English. No invented signs were 
included. Today we would call this system signed English, bu;: its his- 
torical relation to the methodical signs of de l*Epee and Sicard is not 
generally acknowlelged . Keep presents several arguments against this 
system and In favor of retaining the natural language of the deaf intact. 
Inverting the order of signs to make them conform to English word order 
appeared ()uixotic to the author. He claimed that it would spoil some aspects 
of siKu language, w .liout leading to a greater competence in English. Deaf 
people would ccmU" inuo to h ign and think in the order diccalied by the 
structure of their own language. Besides, deaf people are quite capable 
of accepting that the word cirder of English differs from the order of 
signs in their own lang,uage. \\ they are shown the differences, they 
wi M, !)e ahl(.^ to learn KnrJ Lsh as well as hearing people learn foreign 
1 angnag es . 

then assert,:; that, altlu)iig!^ sign language is restricted in its 
^'M^a' ;c) express complex abstract ideas, the deficiency does not 

reside in ihc stnicLure of sir,n lang,nage. Rather, it is ca'i by the 
1 ac t that sM:n language has not hoen used to deal with cer :bstract 
sul:)jocts. All spoken languaccs-, ciccording to Keep, have ... time 
been in ttic s.inic stale. He tM)n eludes that sign language wom, t aehieve 
the saiiio Level as spoken languages if the deaf were allowed to develop 
It bv using, it to tho exr|)i;;on of other languages. However, as long 
a.s the i'ri::.arv .v^ai o! 1 1 i , is Lt> get tlio rleaf to use English, Keep 

doubts that s i ',ai Lmriia^e will pro<»rcss any further than it has. Those 
eJcinents essentia] to ?; i gn laiKiuag.e alone, siich as Vspaciallzation / will 
he lost to young^'.o' chili'r-'n who learn (}ulv a contrived form of sign 



)^,uage. To them the contrived langu . w L appear vague and unin- 
ligible, but: they will not have any iic way to express them- 
selves. 

Keep's astute assessment of the situation is no less valid a 
hundred years later. There has been a concerted attempt in this 
century to wipe out the natural sign language of aeaf people by 
oral ism. Even now that educators recognize the value of a manual- 
visual system for educating the deaf, as opposed to purely oral 
training, this same threat to the natural development of sign 
language may exist: from the use of the new artificial sign systems. 

In tliis paper T have presented a historical overview of the 
methodical signs from the time of their^invention by de I'Epee in 
18th Century France to their use in Araefican schools for the deaf 
a century later. Certain aspects of methodical signs and their 
underlying assumptions were pointed out "To 'demonstrate their rele- 
vance to the contrived sign systems currently in vogue in the teach- 
ing of English to young deaf children. This preliminary look at 
methodical signs indicates that further research in this area is 
warranted on the basis of the Insights it provides into the assump- 
tions, use, and results of these systems. 
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l.n InLroducLlon . We would like to discuss two on-going re- 
search projects as the Linguistics Research Lab: Hirtorical Bases 
of American Sign Language and Providence Island Sign Language. For 
oach project, we will summauize the rationale for the study and 
present some findings and tijeoretical and practical implications 
of tho research. i 

i 

/ • 

-^•^^ Historical Basi,^ of iVmerican Sign Language. Historical 
liases o: American Sign Language is supported by a rese^xch grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities. The grant is con- 
i-erned with lexical, formational, and grammatical changes in American 
Sign Language (ASL) and with the sociolinguistic factors influencing 
rate of change. 

?.l Rationale. There are two basic reasons why t:his research 
iuts been undertaken: theoretical linguistic interest in ASL and 
applied linguistic interest in language [policy and altitudes within 
tiie. deaf community and the educational system that purports to serve 
deaf individuals. 

Because ASL is produced through a manual-visual channel, it 
has characteristics that help broaden the under , Landing of the 
phenomena of human languages (Bellugi and Fischer 1972). Since 
most linguistic studies have concentrat jd on oral langr'iges, 
linguistic theory has not capuured all appropriate generalizations 
about the nature of language. For example, assimilation is a general 
p rocess that liappens in all languages , however the types of things 
that ass iir.i late a::' the factors influeiicing assimilation are very 
dvfferent. in oral and sign languages. Becausa a growing number of 
Jinguists ><re not viewing language as basically dynamic or always 
in the [)roc..ss of ch^inge (Bailey 1973), we are noncen t rat ing on 
t'nis projort on on-going and completed variation in ASL. 

Seroiuily, "til is study will give further support to the view of 
deal ptople as a highly structured minority group, by presenting an 
objective [i Lsf'^Lcal view of American Sign Language. Langt:age is 
one of the most eohesive forcos in the deaf community (Meadow 1972). 
A dynar.iic (l»^scr i p t i on of historical change in ASL should give im- 
^)ortant in.si^ht.s int.o the iiistory oi the deaf communitv as an autonom- 
ous niinoriL'/ ;;roii|> wi.tii stron;; ILnguistLc traditions^ as a group 
in viiLch for^.'d assimilation into ti^e dominant society is the rule, 
no I ^'Xc.'nL i on . " <''.'/(UHlv,'a rd .19 7A. 5) 

It i-; naluraljy impossible to attempt: to summarize 
ii' ' • i i :! .• ^ . i;,-!'.- is not. •.■nowgh ( ime .ukI noL .i.l 1. the Jata 

iias .^n.i I •.-.•..•il . V.'ii.ii wr- would like to do, however, is summ^irize 



^sor:k tin- i i rui : i.^',:.-; l'ikil .:oiislAlLir 0Xk:it;in^. Kei\n-ences arc 
ii.s'uo.l vli'.M-ij appropr Li r.c ; I'iil'Sl' rel'eronces will, describe each of 
the sLudies in detail. 

! tiu.' present, '-iHU'enL rated en sysLeinaLlc t o rinal i ona] 

di! ferenee.s in Frdieii and Airierican Sign Language. V/hat we have 
found is thai Fre::jii si i;ners retain more older foruLs liian Aiiierie:an 
signers (Woodw<ird 1075a; U'oodward and DeSantis lv75a). If we com- 
pare Anerican signor-:, we find Ltiat: sout^iern signers us'- more oJ.der 
forms tiian nor the r'-- .signers (V.'oodward and Ertiing 1975) and that: 
blacks under tlie age of 4 7 in th.e South use more older forms tiian 
whites oi the same age (V^oodward and DeSantis i975a). 

Let us look at three studies that show these results in a 
little more detail. in the first study (Woodward i975b) , sigi^fe 
t rem Oleron*s (1974) dictionary of Parisian French signs were 
compan,'d witii ASL signs of various regions. Some of the findings 
are startling. Oleron (personal coimnunieat ion) has stated that 
the s:gns chosen for his dictionary are the signs he felt were 
most easily explainable as iconic or picture-like and, therefore, 
tlie signs th.at shoul(i be tlie most universal. Indeed, even i rhe 
signf were not that iconic, one would expect a great deal C' 
similarity, since ASL is historically related to FSL, and a Linii- 
span ol less than 160 years separation is not that long in lin- 
guisLics. The com.parison, however, showed that 42,7% of the 872 
Frencii signs -in the dictionary had no_ formational or semantic 
relation to American signs, (We also hope to have an ASL infor- 
mant in his/her eighties anlyze the French signs to see if any 
of tlie signs were previously used in America but now are not.) 
The remaining 30, S^' of the signs were related to American signs 
but v/ere not the same in form and meaning. For example: 22.3/' 
ot the signs fiad the same meaning but a different related form; 
6. ol the. signs had the same form as an ASL sign and a different 
hut related meaning (FSL IHZARRI- = ASL VARY), and 2.2Z of the 
signs lias a slightly different form and meaning from ASL (FSL 
FAITiiFL^L, ASL SWFFTIILART, where FSL makes the sign in an uncen- 
trali:'.ed position over the he/irt and ASL has c -ntrali^ed the sign.) 

The second study (Woodward 1975a) goes on ' o demonstrate t' }) 
systematic nature of the formational changes in fluidity of com- 
pounds, handshapes, locations, and movements . While the study 
contains t l>o mucii information to corap l.etely summarize here, a verv 
obvious trend tliat df^veloped was that if a French sign had a 
hist.'rica relationship t^^ an Ameiican sign, the French sign was 
the older variant. For L->:ample: comfKired with FSL, ASL has 
fewer compounds, ;;inro s!;.',ns cea t ra 1 i ::ed on the body, more simpli- 
fications u: ir.ovement, ..vul norc ass irailat ions o'' liandshapes. 
Tliere w».-re v)u]y l\-\ir ^- y^cci'l ion.^ to tiiis Lr^Tid, iiviicating that 
92.6" f)f tiie sign^;, tnat were r^^lated heciuse of r- aorical 
processes, tnllowe'-i rlu' pattern: Freiu:ii signs older than American 
s igns. . 



TIk' Lliircl .auJy (Woodward and DeSariLis 1975a) compares data 
•r )ui ')() French signers from Paris, Toulouse, Albi , and Marseilles 
aiui 75 America;! signers from Now Orleans and Atlanta (35 black and 
-^0 wliiie) on signs on the face that are made with two hands or one 
ii.xnd. File two hand forms are older (Frishher-^ 1975)- The pattern 
oi change u'as the same for ali signers at a 9 3.3:'^ rate of scalability. 
i'rciuMi si:;,ners useti older cwo-iianded variants more than American 
-;I ,.',ners ( '32 . 01 , df-L, p< .001). Uliite Americans over the age of 
'•7 used older tv;o-handed forms mare than whites under the age of 47 
(x-^^ jc 17, df=^I, p< .05). Black.^ under the age of 47 used older two- 

forms more than whites under the age of 47 (x2=6.S9, df=l, 
p< .01). A^t^ain, these patterns are evident: Frencls signs are older 
Liur.i American, and, In America, soiitliern -black signs are older than 
w\ \ i t\i si ^:ns . 

^ Lmpl ic I ions , i'iie studies di scussed are only a sniall part 
• I i grant acLivitjes but they have im^portant theoretic. i.l implica- 
tions. First, the studies show tnat ASL and FSL display continuities 
that nne would expect to find in languages that have an historical 
rolat Lonship. 'I'^ie st udy of L w'O-h.and-to-one-hand variation (Woodward 
vind DeSanLis 1973a) illustrates continuum variation between FSL and 
ASL. However, the study on . the comparison of French signs with 
American signs (Woodward J 9 75b) presents evidence that ASL probably 
did not devL'lop st^Lely from FSL. The fact that 42.7% of the FSL 
signs had /.o formational or semantic relationship to ASL signs does 
not fit u;jat is currently known about historically related 

dialecLs .ii-t liave boon separated for less than 200 year*= Compare 
tile 42.7?; difference with evidence from Gejl^man (1957) on Russian 
^Ugns that show only 2. 57''. of Russian signs that he had historical 
information about lacked similarities to modern Russian signs used 
today. (iejl'man was working with a 135 yea'f time span. Looking at 
one niethod in linguistics for dating historical relationships 
((hidsch iu'sky 1964), the percentage of change '^found by Gejl^man is 
appropriate, but the percentage we found between modem FSL snd 
modern ASL signs would hypothetically date the arrival of FSL in 
•\nerica aroua.: 30-108 A.I), v; i t h a 90% level of confidence. 

Ill is lack oi similarity is even more s uprising when one con- 
siders that the signs were c'nosen because of their supposed iconi- 
city. One possible explanation for this is that there existed a 
siiui language or languages in the U.S. before the time Gallaudet 
and Clerc introduced FT.L to America. The langua^7e(s) may have been 
creoli^^ed (mingied and massively restructured) along with FSL. Some 
of ttie differences between FSL and ASL have similarities to structural 
change that [uis occurrt'c; in oral Creoles (Woodward 1975b). 

(»iven r.ore time and sp/iccs we could go on with implications for 
linguisLic: tiieory ,.nd tiu' Linguistic history oi ASL. However, tills 
research .ilso lias :it least three applied implications that siiould 
no t in.' i y_no red . 

FirM. , the stncii-.- ; .r .Aig with rtilated research (Battison and 
Jordan 1 ; lord,'.;! ,jiid i;.iitison 1973) give counterevidence to 
various Lii>; ahc if sign icm|.^uages. Contrary to popular opinions. 



these ;HKli.es show 1) t.liat -sign language in .at universal, 2) that 
L'Epee did not invent sign language but merely tried to standardize 
FSL to parallel French gramniair, 3) that sign languages are no more 
conceptual than oral languages since the number of differences 
hetWL-en FSL. rind ASh nvv. in formal ion, not in semantics, 4) that 
ASL probabiy d i J not dove*.(^p solely from FSL, 5) that sign languages 
are rule-governed in LtTnis of their own dynamic principles, etc. 

Secondly, because the research demonstrate.' that FSL and ASL 
have characteristics sucli as regular h.\storical change that all 
languages h.ave, it becomes more impossible to justify linguistic 
discrimi nat i(Mi againsL ASL and r:he deaf community. 

Thirdly, the filmed daca and findings have immediat-- appli- 
cation in promoting deaf awareness and deaf pride among hearing 
and de<if people, 

• * ^ F r o V i d e n c e Island Sign L an g u a g e , I'he Frovidence Island 
Sign Lin^uiage study was •nilially .-upported by a small grant from 
the OalL-'udet Co L\:\ge i<esL-arch Coimnitteo. This project is investi- 
gating trie lofM iv.xi] list' -jf this sign language using sociolinguistic 
me tho(i(.' 1 ogy . 

- Fat iouc i i e . D;u.a collected i'ron this research will pro- 
vide LP. sights into sign lap.gaage that seems to have developed in 
isolati.in without influenct^ of other sign languages or educational 
planning and enforcement. We wanted to see differences and 
similarities in processes of variation and ciiange occurring in 
i\SL and Frovidence Lsland Sign Language. This information will be 
extremely valu/ihlL- in discussing universals and uniqueness in 
sign languages. 

'-''-^ Fi n dings . iVovid-nce Lsland is situated in the Caribbean, 
150 miles east o: ..icaragua and '-iO miles north of San Andres Island. 
Frovidence is 15 square milt-s in area and is quite mountainous, 
thu-S onu must use^the main road v;hich circles the island to travel 
from i:omi[uinity to communiLy. iough the island is owned by 

Colum.bia, tlu- first language :\o^t of the approximately 2000 
inhabitants is an Fng 1 Ish-based L-reole; Spanish is used when the 
i s 1 and e r s a r e i n c on t ac t w i t h Col umb i an s . 

in tnc past, the- population of Frovidence was engaged in 
s la.ui- and-burn agriculture and fisliing, but v/ithin the last 20 years 
government jobs and cons t rue t Ichi on the island have attracted the 
mcijo- ity of the hearing nuiles. Deaf males interviewed .have kept the 
more t ran it lor '.L occupatic^is in agricu-Iture <ind fishing, resulting 
perhaps ! rom t.i-.- f.irt thai none of the deaf inhabitants of Frovidenc 
LaVf ciLL envied' s^uouls. 

Our Stufiy ] prim:iriJv involved signs elicted from six deaf 
informants; two people ■ \'ou\ old 'fown, three from Rocky Point, and 
one from Southwest: Uriv. ;mm;:\iI attitudes towards skin color isolate 




Hif;ii«'rs in SouMiwest ;-kiv as effectively as geographic location. 
Patterns of ILne/aiStir v.v\riati.on indicate Southwest Bay signs 
are nore si:rr". Lar to Rocky Point sicns than to 0 1 Town signs. 
For example, ^Ui^ners in Old Town iiave signs for BLACK, UHTTE, 
and K1:D, vhlie signers in Rocky Point and Southwest Bay do/ not 
have a si;>n for R1:d. ! h i s oattern of variation in color 
terminolo;:;y has f^een demonstrated to be universallv expected 
in oral 1 an;.-'!" (Berlin and Kay 1969). 

What w..' enroiintered on Provicience was a sign language with 
regional, historical, and social variation. The region in which 
an informant lived i n f 1 r.enc».'d some of the variation noted in tabs 
or iocations vit-re sij.;ns ar^' r.:ade. For example, the sign HARD 
is maie on tlie far-.' by :lvaf si^Tiers in OM Town and in ^ero tab 
bv ilw rnfon:ant Hviri^: in Sou t ]r,^ej— Bav. Rncky Vcint signers 
mad. 1 1 1 e s i -^^ p. cm L I k i-Ah nw or i 1 1 ?. e *' o t. a I • , 



Misr(UM.-a! variat'^^-, r-iaf'd re- :M'er> of infnrm'ints, infliiLnce. 
•■2S s ini { 1 at ion an^.^ •-: i mp ] if ic-iticMT of compound s'ipns. As expected, 
oldi^r si^;ners ta'nd to use mr^Te compounds and non-assimilated signs. 

Sc'Cal variarioa i.. ;:v;»>i.;^, iieai-iui; and dt\af .'cignCrs was exempli fj 
bv one he-irin;.^ i t • • r r. r. • t r dnrini: a s t o ry- 1 p ! 1 i n^: session in Old 
Town. The Iiear inr. in i crpr'M ».-r r an t ] y i r,;, v aged the two d(^nf 



^■^^^ 1''^ ' ^- <-';i.in,i;.:' fiiL'ir sL,i;ns to corrA^ mori- like l-:nel.isl\ word 

'.-'t-' .irt' spec i f i ral i.v i lu^'st i,i;ar. Ln^^ ii.i ••.lij.pes used in produclne 
si^ns on ro v i d. ene./ Islaiid :iiv.! !;ave found > crmmtu-i use of A,B,(:,3, 

V handshapcs wliifli also oeeur in r- '.id ASL. Research 
•Ml Ldiild ae^juisiiion of .AS], (noyes 1973) has -.t !:hat five handsha.pe 

•V,13,(:, S,c; are amon^ t'' -- first: lo be learned h}' ren. Related 

resL-aroii (Battison 1 9 , •> ^.;.s -ilso shov;:^ tdiat: t: . - '^T^d^liapes are 
the lea.sL r t- s t r i c l.L'd i . > in ASL. 

^.■) jnuU Icat i oiis .- / 'search on Pro-- Is. Language 

.'.vpands linguistic thec^ry :v, ./ding descripti ... ■'•uowietlge an 
Isolated non-FSL related si . u \ aage. For e.vi.mple, h...',. 
additional evidence (c.f. f-:.- 1974) that shows th-at : asi. and 

tnturc tine are not represc-'. hi in universal ways In lan^uagvS. 
()n FrovidLMice Island, f utui l '.. i .e is expressed by inva-r; nr 'Vi?7ie!i t 
and pa.st *. in:e by outward mcv cr;:t.'r .. ^ '.xactly the opncsitc -^f. \SL . 

Tiier.' at- also praccLcal a:n) i i cat Ions of T.his resear.':di. We 
hjvr^ further evidei>ce againsL cl.^;i^;is of universalitv in sign f/in- 
guages and aga^n;t claims ef ii-vencicn of sign langL.a;^;e by hearing 
people. In an indirect w^xy, P [ vidence Island Sign language offer^ 
supportive evidiMice f(^r :he possible- existence of a sign language 
or languages i- the U.S. [^..-fore the Ki'^'O'^s, 

TIu- researc -. cn iian.dsiiapt s ir- Providence Islji^d signing also 
gives support ti: ■ th^.-ory receuLly postul.ited by some linguists 
that artlticiai Manual ".-..rlist^. signs rr.ay be very unstable because 
of complex hand napes . for e:-:a!np.].>-, h handshapes, used ..n Wcivs that 
are i<:'^ rompatihiv' wi.ta [larurciliy develcpc-', sign languages, as in 
the :\-:i!:eal hnglish i v.:^ '-llfirR. The faci. f.aat these complex hand- 
siiapes jr. lear-^-d latr-r iv.- childrt-n (Boyes 1973) a-d do not occur 
in v.iT:- u- .'-'ign. . an^via^-.'S iMVi- support tc; trie clain of complexitv 
and po : . s 1 h I c i n s r a!-^ i I i t '/ . 

Final Iv, b.'<-a!ise Pr^.'cidence * : n:d is a i ilque : :-.;ation, 
ir^form.il ion on X'n liv.'s ;ind langua;;.- o^ tlie ueaf peo. 'e there 
would h.' inf oriPu'it i ve fc»r aiiyoiM' vishini: to know more ; oout ■ op le 
copin.g wit'n environments. 

'Ij^lA-^ '^.-L!."-: • ^''1"'' at ^ omp^ .mJ to show is tliai: oth 

ej tb.'Sv proj,'ct^: or i ei-.M ,.:n i >ni ] an.'uai:^/^. ^ which might appear 
somewhat est^eric t( - n-n- ! i n i s t , not only '-o.uien our koiwledge 
ot linguistic rh-.^.-^r;., -ivf us ixiport-ant descr;:ytive inrvghts 

into th.' ^tru^fir.' o: A. whh'ii t-i.-i r-ni he applierl In -\ • -d . a 1 1 ona 1 
f rainevi^'k . 



unpi'-'U i c t ar> : 
respond vnc- ■; 
piec*.' of in: 
found in r-r- 



on -cl. example ■ ; tne 

oc'kini;, !\'' aminatical coi-- 
't.^uad hv :\rr ideiri. oue e:-:cit in-,.', 
ir'-'ir'ci fiM" i i rctM. 1 ini' never. 
* ' ^ • '■ ) ; si n va r i a t i on ' a U * > ■! 



li> tiu' sori il variable of sex. :.;:iong our FSL informants, 
!'-:".al..'S used more Negative Incorporation tiian males (V/oodvard 
and DeSantLs .10 7%) (x^-^ 3.70, df-i , p<.05). Sex differences 
i.ave been noted in ora' ' m^-uage., (i^uas Trudgill 
V') : 1) hwi never actiially denioiis t rat ed In a sign language. 

.\iLhougii '^-.ay iia"e w-i-y . 1 ear ideas el vbat our 
V'.'^.i;At\'\i will leoK like, Lb^Te wiil alvav:^ su^. rises that 
■ a. ; :ie \)c an t. i e i p;! t e d . 



k L' s V' a r o h en wi > j cd i this pa p e r v;a. s h as e d wa s supported i. n 

p.irt by Ndd-: grant J 14 1 ' - 7 "v-196 . Tbe vi. .^s and findings ^ th ; 

paper do not. nt.'e.e:^. rLLy present the view of rhe National. 
KpuoviTient tiie ti unian i t i es . 

Ibis paper was presented at tiie Second 'allaudet 
.-'yiTipos i urn on Li;..' Role of '.esearcli on Language and Communication 
Research ^^roblems, (^allauu^'t College, Washivgton, D.C, , 
•October 31 , 197S. 

^Some prel irnPi.'irv tin ding;, of the Providence Ireland ?3tudy 
Were reported in. WcuHlwa -d and DtSanlis 19 75c, A mo;'> compre- 
hL'-.vuve rep^^rt, c(^- aut'u jretl v;itb. Wlll i .,ri Was[u:boui.>' , will be 
reach/ bv I'ebriinrv. 1^^7b. 
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RESKARCH NHHDS REGARDING 
DliVELOPMENT OF L.-VNGUAGE MODELS 
IN HEARING- IMl^MRl'in PERSONS 



R. Or 111 Go met.;. 
.) i. l.DL' , Guud Spt'..-ch -'rogram.s 

lypLcally a person wi. tii normal hearing develops an 
exLensive and rt- lal 1 ve ly coinp le te aud i t cry -mo tor-speech 
language model by the time b.e is six years old. By compl ete 
j.s meant tiiat the language model has no great gaps in it; it 
includes all tiie essential language patterns, plus a vocabulary 
large enough to handle communication in connection with the 
common activities of young life. The auditory language model, 
of course, will continue to exp id, to be refined, and to be 
altered, througiiout' life. 

The forei^oing statement is not intended to imply that the 
initial language model of the liearing person is exclusively auditory 
In early childhood, quite a number of basic concepts are likely 
to be formed and first associated with gestures, rather than 
spoken language, but the auditory model soon takes over and 
'becomes the dominant language modality whicli serves in both receptiv 
and expressive (spoken) coimiiun icat ion . It is also the founda- 
tion for learning to receive and express verbal language in the 
wr i t ten f u . 

A.', reading skill develops, a secondary (visual) niodel of the 
Language (written) is dt.-veloped. In the beginning, tlie elements 
ol. this model are associated on a one-to-one basis (probably 
on a word-for-word basis, or even to some extent a morpheme- 
by-morphtjme basis) with the elem^Mits o^f the auditory model. With 
increased skill at reading, Lb..' written form of the language, 
though never truly independent of the' auditory model, manifests 
many of the attributes of a separate model. Thus, many persons 
reach a point at wiiich tiiey can read several times as fast as a 
person can speak, wLt;i no or little conscious subvocalization. 
Many people become su orientied toward the visual model of the 
written language lliat they actually become confused about how they 
pronounce certain words, being under the impression that they pro- 
nounce tiumi as thev are spelled. 'iliis is true, in part, because 
speech iu'comes a m t or:/i t i te sucii a degree that one may not be 
conscious of il in .^s muc'n dr'ail as one often is regarding t;h(^ 
written fern. 

I;/ - k, n o\'.' i\: u . • ■ 1 : ■ - s ■-■ . I b o M i i ■ . ■ * I a ng u a g e u\o d e 1 s o f d c a f p e r s o n > : 
t.:ian Wl" do abo:. ". ' ^^^e cjf [);'i'S()ns with normal h. earing. One 
r t; a s u n , o 1 c o 1 1 r : . ■ , i .s L i i a r i i u ' r- ■ ' is doubtless a g r ea t deal mo re 
•/ariation amon^^ M)^.' 1 an:.;ua.'..M' rrc^iels of hearing-impaired persons. 
At one end of tb.^- scaie is the person who loses hearing in adu^ t- 
iiood, and who ("lor a lime, ,xl least) has essentially the same 
language model, as a iiearing )^..'rsen. \:c do not know much abont the 
e>. tent to '.<.':iic:i tht.^ audit^^rv lant;uage m.odel deteriorates (or fails 
t: ieter;. - .ite) with tiin./ in ^^ucb a person. ^Hi ether or not the 



It' a r\\ i !^ 
.iivJ rcl 
I i on " 

t: li ro'i /: I 
Amos .1 a:i 
w i 1 11 out 
r■^•I iv 
i r iic- 1 
lo rv-..i 
< 1 i.' q u i r ' • 
Wh-Mi ! 
1 iv.c-.i:\ 
a ccura. 

'dt- 1 
llu- I 

oi" -^ij^^ 
Ah i \ i { -.• 
I at i on 
r:u.de] i 

avo 
h-asi i 

I u w o r d 
iiiak^: h i 



! o! .si.,^as i^y sucii a ptjrson e:rr: ^os k .'-'cpara Le. 

ali.v-.'iy iiidup;?ndo:U la!vt',uai!0 niodol, oi simply a direct: f.ransla- 
udo" for the adwnl i C i oils. Ky doaf poi-:'.on Lo uso , would app^'ar t.o 
upou 'now \\L- K'aras si^^j-.s, and !u.)w iu' uses Liir>m. If he learns tlu-iit 

— ^- ^i^-><:'o i a t. i on wlia d^ai" pi^i.^pU' who us^ -ioino variacLon of 

, Lt. would app.Mr r. ras onah fi- Lhai hr inight loarn to think in si.i^ns, 

•lavin.; lo Lran-;latr Idlo ov from a verbal language, within a 
.'ly short: Li:r.L-, and tiius irnly i:i lingual. On the other hand, 
r-arn.s. the viv -lost h.-aring people^ learn tiiem, he is likelv 

i:i in th.^- direct traiislaiion stage for a long time, and may never 

- p-jod ane i luericv in communication wit'n persons who use Ameslan. 

adv.MU i I i on-- ly deaf p^'r^on is at one end of tdie scale, 

: : 1 a L : 1 e L :• 
-.• and .--I 



likelv 
:-.p letenes 
i -J I ike 1 y al so to 
1 tne written. Ian. 
1 •,' , :io\v'jVt'r, inso 
i.- a iar>guage in 
I o th ink in s i i.;n 
I.../ verhal loran. 
a a f o rr: wi: i eii I 
s wi) i e:i r hey r>.'a I 
CO tiirna.fn weirds 
a r o j" two . S i 
tj signs in u>:p 
:. • ru I V :> i 1 i n^ wa 1 



a t t h. L' t (J p L' n d of the s c a 1 e so f a v a s t h e 
L.s auditory language model is concerniHl, 
I similar advantage as regards his 

ho is likelv r:u be at tlie bottom end of 
K MioL^rns h i s nndt^rstanding and apprise iat ion 
rigiit^ and insofar as concerns-^hi s 



s 1 

• 1 : } 
g ua^^' . 
fa r i.-: . 
L s ew:i 

;-; a.nd I use : 'n'm t or comjiiunicat ion wi thout tran 
Siyn.s are cjuiL - likely to exist in liis Language 



ii-s tUt 
Iv repi 
I o vn-t 



primarily to words, rather than to the 
seiu . l*hus , he is mucli more 1 ike 1 y to 
1.0 c:onct-*pts, when reading signs, for at 
likely iiave to go from concepts 
in si gns . I'ime , however , mav 



' L . 



's ■> I If,' n 1 mse 1 i 



it 1.^ L ron L c that 
::i o d e I :-- {.1 f p r s o n s w i i o 
w i t h -J I- ;. t h i n k i n c w o r d 



irch ha.s bi^en done on : he language 
ommun icat e in the language o f signs , 



1 n 



t a t t ne a 1 1 r : o u t e s , 1 1 



i. I L t. 1 r res 
Ml th i nk and 

itin-r spoken or written form. It is ironic 
.stinetive fiNitures, and tiie integrity of sucii 
a la.nguage liave not tM-.^-n givmi -.or.- atten.tion. Certainly, tlie importanc 
ot a Languag.e iias to he j udgi'd to some extent in terms of the number of 
people wtio use it. and in t^o-ms of its impact on society. This hz-s not 

t ' r e s 1 1 ! d in doing r l' s e a r ch on obscure 

si:ia 1 1 numbers of people , whenever such 
.ive cha ra.c t eri sties that wou^ warrant 

i s x'c^iKi rch on the languag^ of s igns w i r- 
use, 'nut it i virtually mandated by tlie - 
ir is L'>-;sential in devising solutions to the 
\ oi til L* dea f . 



kept linguists fr^.v:; Doing i: 
languages used by relativ^/ly 
languages have appeared to in 
rt^'search interest. :;ot duIv 
ranted by the extent ot i i i 
fact that in. forr.\it i or. a:)o:it 
nasi'.' problems in tin/ edi^'at 



thoug:- 1 
example 
S p a n i h 



p :'Oii 
tha 
am! 



n- 



U', t L.^ 



tM 1 i ngua 1 i \":io 
( ' X 1 1.' n. s i '.■ • • e o ■ u n i c a 
us^.' oru: [ un* n,n;v,' t ' i 

mi 1 I t .1' r" K;,; i US t I) [ 



1 1- n 



o t si i\ n s , an d mo r e ab out 1 1 • 

vludK, 



it, we might be forced to cone 
ig.nat'o siiould he kept separate, just a^ 
se[v 1 VAi o i n orde r to promote t rue 
lv;o languages by a i. ' ven person, for 
pi-oduee bi lingual ism. To learn and 
on : i'r>m anotiior lanp.uagc- tends to 



for 
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Tt.' •;» ■ i r. : ii iiilo t lit- Lirn;u<ii',f ol" signs, i lu; 1 u : i ii 
!::.-ui,'/.' if.U'K'i -; oi p'.'r,s(;!u; who I'St' it oxt ens i. Vf 1 y I'o;- 
ii i]\ urtlt-r I.l^ i-.-.irn hov. in make it p)ssibl.r 

i:c r;-;o:i.-. to iruly i> L 1. i nL',ua L , ^ home i'l tlu' 1 ani;ii:i 
a';J ."juallv ..it ir li..' mso oi verba.! KnglLsli 

:",•.:! i: :■, ! :i i . s --o'-' <.-a i'lii^i. ish as a i;oaL). 

>••-'•'■':•',': a:i .ii'cuiMlt' uiuk-.rs tandiii^ u !' v.'iiat tiu' 

■ ■'iai>.- i oT [vjit-il, p r 1. i.n i.»iia 1 1 y iioar i ng-iinpa L rtul |HM--unj- 

in,-, I'l MM ■: ■ . 1 y siirr t.hat they represent poikI^Iim- 

:■• o! vAriw: t.' i "iiiun t s auditory elemeiUs, 

'i 1 .iiv>;n.2y;' , i ii p.- j> r.' ] 1 i , f -i . L 1 1 expression, natural 
i-^iVx--^, l'Lp. ^ :! is prtO '!i'v^ L !iai ia most crises there is no 

ooi;);) I',' t. ■ ■ , ■ :i I . ■ Tiia 1 I > roni^Lstei't language niodol, otiier 
II lan^^uag*' of si^n-; iis.Mf, .md the Latter will be tiie 

c on l.y i f tho iu-a r i p.^.:- : ;np. i ^'ed pe r son iias 1 L'arned the J anguagr- 
sigp.s ti:rnu;;/:i pop..istt.'ni asi of it ' conmuinicat ion , without 

eons t ra int.-; r-. lalinK i *l lu Kagii.-Mi, for an extended period 
I i :vx' , \'':.' n e L' d { 1 1 1 (.n; i:u.) r o about a 1 1 this. V; e need e x t e n s i v 
r^ii tiu' Ldp-u\M i-.Tist IPS of the language models o\ 

■ i pp.;- 1 :::pa i r-d ]^p!'.^^^ v., and un tht- relationships of thest^ 
:m; t './r i s L i cs to !-P'lp ih.- experienees of the persons them- 
.'"S .i!id L'p t p. ctit'l'Vpy and cha rap ter is t ies of their iiearing 
i!r::ienl.-. iP'.-.i ■ i-pun-.- iiow persons "think" languap.e. 

New IpI -jl^. i.'ipp. p;r a.' ti-ntien to the v/ay in which language 
t- 1 s . p.:i l^'.- Vf ht'pp. i [i\ 111-.' !uM r ing-impa Ired person. 1 
lid like lo p[\'ip.' ::ippe nk'thods into two groups: those whieh 
li::e a d«.I^'pt [\-'-, upplp'ir and inaccijratp, input, accompanied 
lolLiwt'ii bv . :a '.r:: : \-e t*p!^v-d'aL activity; and those which 
'.ppi' upon ai; .•p.-.::; i a M '.■ plt-ar input, -^o that remedial ai'tivitv 

la gccp.-r.il, oil . p~ (.p.- e^a lj;;_a u ra ] approaches, irt the alt(.'nipt 
i-'Vplou a ;::oci.-l m: -spoken languagL-, rely upon tlic combinati.on 
u: v.- Lear incuf. and r-p ricdial activity. IdiLs is true whether 
u!i i st.'nsorv ( Pi( ■Mip.-.i i ) methoci is used initially, followed by 
p.'usory Lraii.ipc., (M" whrliier the approach is multisensorv 
:-. \'.\-: bt-'g Lnai i PC, . I'pt' 'pervasive problem which is encountered 
pp. p t ! 1 o d -p :: 1 1 ^ \- i n 4 p. ( h - f e c t i ve o r in c o mp 1 e t e input L k 
: p.- 1 r "it ►pd p;.- ip .i.iikpg in whicii the language model in proces.p 
I'lXil ion ■ [ r. p-o'' ■ s- 'p r -pd as an ictd^erg. . The portion of th*.' 
L b'*low tp.»' p-at'O" pai> be t.'pcughL of as tdie receptive nor. ion, 
t;:at apjv. ' . vm- i a ine (^x[)rf':^s ive . Additions to Lie 
pu.Ag»* nodv-i ;::p 1. ip.il;/ t.li rough rc'L" t-p t i on . Many, evpn iiiopf 

rn.i ] i pal i OP. p ^o p v.orpis or languagp patterns contaici •p^r(U'^; 
I • p ' i n p a r is p. p. .,■ ] ^ • p. r . Tip- on 1 y o pp o r t u n i t y to co r r c. t, Tp e s 1 ■ 
>■ >• r.^p. L 1 ■ p e rpi 1 1 i p • . 1 '.' rrv.v.^ pr^.-'Stcits itself \^'hen th*--.- ar^' us^"i 
p-^ i v- ■ 1 y . :PT,pi-. 1 .MPp;t doal of time :n;iy .elans^.- p».'tv;erni iht 
• ■ ppa i i pa t i ppi Ptp; i puguaut- forrs and its expressive' use in 

iluaLioa in vpm'Pi ! p-op- i: oj^po r t. un i t y for a frif.p.d, a 

'.■■p-r or par-p.L to 'p':^prr\-.' ipd '.'orrt.'ct ii, tht.-rr may be ppipv 



1'. -ni.i 



i .'.J I. i .,Mis o \ :in i n^:or Tc-ct. val Lorn lu> I'urt' 



j^W-uL .:n,l rr::i<Ml i tivity UmL oL a sl.ovly .io vo 1 op : : 

•"•'-^^■^ i;-. v::Lc\ ; L =. I -.-i:!! -a t ^^ ar.- iaiLially K^arnod incor ro c L 1 v , c<:r- 
' ' ■' ^•'■"-""p-I- i^^aL^l onlv t::ii-L)a,y) many rope L i. t ions and c.waI w 

itisalLin^ :!:pa.- 1 i; :,t.i]l v-ros5:;ly Jaiac c uraL u . I'lu' 
- ' ■^ru'.:Lurva lani-uai'/.- ucv't." ' o[n:ujn L curriculuin, in w!u.!i 

^•r.'rr::Ai[_u.d v\;i-d pacrcra i tcsLed iinniediaLe ly Llirou^^li 
^ ' '"^ advania^t.H)us • ■■ n i::a ine; tho aniount of roiTiedial irtivif 
' - ■ * i;:p!Lt^'•;, un i ■/ t.o I.aniaiage dicve lopnion t d-ii'i!i- 

i n r a. - : i . 



[ :^^-^'ia-L I'- _t i l;; , Liu' ora!-aura.I, appiaxuai uLi.li:i:es a clear inpMl in tho 
^ ■ ■ -^-'^ :-^^d.'] ol ■•.Tlt.t.ai hnu;iia^u. liocaust^ the developnioiU of 

'^'"'y'-^- i--^ ^^rt.-aLjv dr{HMKiL-nt upon tho prior >.'Xist:ence of an accuraLc? 
>P^'^-'--a lan^aaip.:, how-vor, and also brcaase it: Is noi practical 
N> L:'.f. -duo.' tiu' wriLLcai ! .ingua^a-' during Lhe iirsL three years oT life, 
'^^1' -^^-il appioacii usuallv falls far short of producing an arcurato 
•''TiLten Lanv^na^c. lo summarize, the oral-aural approach 
'■"^"'"^ -'-''C'-tivc input-r. -::icd ia 1 activitv ai^proach for spoken laa:gua^;o, 

■^^■^'^ ' ' input Lor tlu' vritt^'n 1 anj.',u^-igo , hut the overall effect, i or 

^^'-y^ pre: .-an.d I V dca! children, jippears inadequate to produce accurat e 
nuvjtM ^ -I cith./r spoken or v;rittcn forms. Research is needed m supply 
mi'^rc i.: -urato information on (.he lany,uat.u^ models which do result. 

^^i:Jl±:iL ^^^^'taiod (f in.^t^rspel ling accompanied hy speech) lias the 
advar:^a;e o t, ULiii/.iny .a clear input for dt^velopment of a model of the 
vritttT. I incua ;e durinp hoth instruction and comimunication. The transition 
I ro^m ti:o spat :" 1,1 -temporal pattei-ns of f i ngerspellings to the pure spatial 
pattt rns cl vritLt-n lair.pj.ige appears to present little difficultv, if a 
!iear:ni;-i:::pair.'d ciiild learns tiie language initially through the con- 
sisLent /md uninterrupted use of f itvger- -elling. Tiie practical diffi- 
culties of this approacii h.ave-to do with the fact that it is quite 
la'n:)rLous, and th.at in utili/.iny ttie mt-tliod children Lend to invent 
>v.'starc:; a::d ai >h r<; vi a (. i ons to avoid f i ngerspelling, A second difficultv, 
which actually contributes to the first, is that f ingerspelling cannot 
'^-'^^ ^<~^''^ ac^curately at spueds nejir that of normal spoken conmiunicat ion , 
Anofaer nrob l.t-m wi th the Koc:u>st»-r method is that the motor skills 
requir^-^i for enpr^ssive f inger.-.pel 1 ing do not usually develop until late 
in t:-;e ^-.cond v-.-ar of Jiff, in' in th.e thirci, so that it may he necessarv 
to accep^ the natural pesturL's i^i ii^c ciiild as nhe expressive mode 
until i^^ old..'r, at wiiicMi tii:>' liu' gesture's may he replat:.-d witi; 
exp res/, i v. : i i npu rs pell L np . 

Koc;i.;sL^'r tiled is us^d, {. h,> pi-cblem of creating, in tht- deaf 
ciii-a i ;a.-ntal riou.^i oJ t lu' spoken l.-nguage is essentia], ly the sa:!:- as 
for tn.- . era i -aura I metnod, ^e-an^pt that tln^ model of i iu- written 1^'; i.iin- 
doe's eipport th-.^ ■ poken languapL- :'i(,^(i.:'d to some extent. Since writti^n 
i-.ngl is:i d"Viatf s a^ from i on-.'-io-on.' relation .to tln^ spckm 
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i. owevor, LUc' sivjIvlmi language' niodL'L is likoLy to bo highly 

ii. M)r(.:-:ii:>at c wht-n iUk- liochoslcv method i^; used, unless ther 
I ' i - rrML'Udoi:-- aniouni of remedial eifort:. 



I. ! i 



L^I'-ji-L,^^li;i:i4il.L^^^ '^^ chara.'terized by a cleai input: of 

^•'•^ Lhus ^]u-ovidin^L; Mie poCent: ial i Ly for the deve lopnieiu-. of 

•^••^•^^-i'' ^ -^i' ^^iu' sign language used without the inefficiency 
'■Le.jLive i u{nit - reined La 1 activity nrocess. If sign 
: iuguage is usod wit'nout n/lor-ence to verbal language, there 
■..■ould app.tar to bo no prol)]ems in the development of' an aceurate 
i sign languago) me 1, internally consistent and natural in 
u---.ve lopi::onL. i i , ;iowever, the sign mode is an approximation 
e: ^.^o-L;,.iLlud "sigr...d Lnglisii," the development of a mental model, 
.■■■lil bo eoinpromis.J ( tiieofet ical ly ) if the same signs are used in 
two diliL^rent modt/-,, signed I-nglish and Ameslan (or the modifi- 
.-at for. of Ameslaa referred to as Amesiish) . So long as only one 
^'-'^'^ si.^n language conmiunication is used, however, it should 

possiblu 10 develop an 'accurate si :: language model througii 
I '.ar visual input. Research is nc.-.:..d to see whether this is 
: : omplished in practice. There appears to be some evidence 
■t.a.-jt vr.L'^t deaf persons use signs in both contexts, semi-signod- 
-:iglish and Ameslan. Vve neod lo know whethei they are ab 1 J to 
..void syntactical crauAis ion in the two modes. We know that some 
-I'vil persons <ippear to be able to do so. 

Total communication has the advantages jf a tJear input also 
:'c eonnection with written language, presented through finger- 
-P'olling and/or writing itself. Hie only point <:-.t whi-h total 
' wminunicaticn saft-rs the same disadvantages as tl;c oral-aural 
:::-thod 1-' in. conr.cclion witii the creation of a model for \ \\c 
.-:-'oken l i-.--age, sirn'u in this respect it also depen h: uy-cv. the 
coi::b mat 1 ou oi a -iei. ^>c t ivo , ineomplete input, plus exLensix/- 
rv;:k-d i a 1 -A: J; i V i L v. 

■ 'J^- i n> ■- ! Kip.u i ''i'd p('rs(.Mi lias three basic needs in con- 
I'i^cLww viih cor:imunie-i^ =ou skills in tiie de vol opmen t ■ o f J.anvuage 



• -■•"'-•t"'i '^^i ^ iL-ar, easv, t ace- to -face communication, 
• oi hcLug ust>d v.-ithout t'atigue for relatively long periods 

and resulting in coi!:r anicatiou wh i eh is relatively free 
> t r J i n or n e c t. s s i i ■: {or \\v a vy concentration of e f f o r t . 

^ [vn-pose are the American Sign Language, Manual 



::ietao.[ ..^r ^l^^t i;..-;^- cloar p r^'s en t a t ion of the written 
\-iAJM3.\w, resu!',[n^^ in :ov-:.A'.)n of a relatively clear, complete 
arid aceerate mod-.-l \ vrii.i.;-. J aaguage . Available for Lhi^ 
yirpo^ii^ ■ uTl' f iiigrrspr.' 1 J Ii-;;; i.'rit.inu. 

\^ \\ mt^tiiod itj-i; rcv-.eiVu ioi; of a clear repr ^!sTMTtx^:'ion of rlnJ" 
.■.porl^cl iaacuagt,', ;'ac : I i t:i t i ne the formation of a Liear mruita^ 
'"'•^'"b.-J s b L' ft l/ur,:;iar,f , ■ /up[H:)rt i ve of exprt.»s5^ ive speech, -h- 
^ 'ii^-^ .^■•■rvinr. a;-; i founch-ition .for tfie development (M ■ i Lng 



a^ I . 



Si-, ills. Av:Mabk- I'M" 1;m-: nurpt^st,' is Tued Speecii. 
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:• '■'••■••:it > i-ied Sprt^ri! is t:')..' only method of providing a clear 
"''1';"^' ; ■ ' i'- 'Ih* spokeii lan.;iui-^o. Used as Lhe basic and ext^lusive 

■ ' -r:::::;i:ucat ion heLwc-cMi parents and a hearing-impaired cliild 
in t.:r i:e-'.-, ^.an satisfy ni.'eJ.s 1 and 3, and its us-:^ up to tlie 

^' v:: i -ii the -ii i 1 d is. re;;! - :j learn to read (say, 6 years) 
^'[1'^^?'^ ^'hilu t:o learn • , in essentially tiie same wa\ that a 

•■iiiid v;i.ih nornul nearing 1 ; read. In at It^ast 75Z of the 

i.-rorr a;:..-, ir, vnicii Lued Soc sed, however, It is not used as> 

/■ corni::un.LcaL 1 . In tiumy total conimunlcat ion programs, 

i.l iS uLilLued as a tool for tt-aLiiing spoken language. it is used 
tn a .'.oca n.any oral-aural proi;rams for the same purpose: for 
Leaching p^-onup.c Lat ion aivd s[)oken language patterns, but not as tlu* 
has i V ^ mo d o i o o lur.ui 1 1 i o r 1 1 i i.m u 

in summary, Lhe orai-aur.il method, without Cued Speech, provides 
^ ^^M^^'t- I'or only v/ritten language. Face-to-face comjnunicat i on 

and 1l: v\.:lupm./nt ol" a mental model of the spoken I'-^uguage are both 

ai;. o!:i['l ished, insofar as possible, through a defective input plus 
r.,T-.vd : a 1 .icLiviLy. S ui^p 1 L-men t ed by the use of Cued Speech for teacliing 
the .;p..;k.;:i lan.^aage, but not for face-to-face conmiunication, tlie 

i'^y^il :-.eti)od -a ill Leaves the hearing-impaired child, without the 
'-•■^•^-•^^ ^-^"^y communication tln.it is needed for appropriate social and 
educa- icnal development. fh is dofect, of course, can be eli.minate<I 
by tn- n..(.' oi Cued Speecii for the tv/o purposes: for face-to-face 
coirmvan Lcat ion, and for tea. iiing of the spoken language. This is the 
recor:ij::v':rUMj vay or using (hiL-d Snt:ech. 

Ictal communication, a:-i L r ad i L i on:^ 1 J y used, provides easy face- 
to-:/n.*.- communication and clear presentation of written language. 
1^' ..-a..- detect, lai.'k of' a clear method of presenting the spoken language 
(.iiid thus develcpin.g a mental model of that spoken language) can be 
remedied by tae a.-^e o\ Cu. d Spoecii ;is a tool ior teaching spoken 



A PRKLLMLNARY .VNALYSIS OF CORilI'LATES OF ENGLISH LAN(;UAGr: 
I)KV1-L0?H1-NT OF PRKSCllOOL HEARING IMPAIRED CHIEDRKN 

Harry Bornstein 
r s V cl 1 o ] u );y Dopa r tmun L 



About two years ago I wrote tliat-ttiose wlio offar a new tool 
designed to facIH tate the English language development of deaf 
ciiLldren must accept the responsibility of demonstrating that 
the tool is worth' using. \ felt so strongly about this point 
that we began our first evaluation of the Signed English' sys tem 
wlien it was still only about 40% coinplete and was being used in 
programs where most of the teachers had little or no experience 
witli the teaching aids which are an integral part of the system. 
The results described today, therefore, should be viewed as 
preliminary with a real possibility that future evaluations will 
offer still more positive results. Further, the specific 
statistics discussed represent a partial analysis of our 113 
variables. We have several hundred more variables still being 
coded for computer input which describe the language development 
of these children. More complete reports will be? made in at least 
two journal articles this year. Ovc^ the next two years we 
will continue to collect data and report upon the effectiveness 
of a much more complete system used by more experienced 
teachers . 

Table I 

Participating Prev;ran's in Signed English Evaluation* 



Program 



Gallaudet Prt^school ^ 23 

Columbia Branch of MarvLind 

Scp.ool for the Oeaf 10 
Prince (ieorges County Program 

(two schools) 15 
Parent Counseling Program 

>:aryland School for the Deaf 13 



.0 i 



^otai 61 



Children in the Maryland Parent Counseling Program and 
be! ow three vears of age in ail other programs are 
nol included in thr* preJlniinary analysis described 
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In Table 1 you can find the names of the partlcipc- ting programs 
as well as the numi:>or of children involved in each program. Since this 
preliminary analysis deals with relationships of pos.^ible correlc-:tes 
of Knglish language developmeiK, this report is limited to relation- 
ships witli two tests of language development which have been standardized 
on hearing, children: the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) anr. 
the Northwestern. Syntax Screening Test (NSST) . Because it is very* 
difficult to get and hold the attention of very young children, these 
standardized tests were only administered to those children who were 
three years and older in the day class programs • In effect, this 
means that the childreif' from the Maryland Parent-Counseling'program and 
from tlie youngest "clasls^' of the Gallaudet Preschool are not included in 
toaayVs analysis. The wiaxiinum N our data are based upon, therefore 
i s J9 . • ' 

Table 2 



CRrTl'RLON 



VARIArL?:S 



Var iab l.e 



Mental Age 
(in months) 



Intercor relations 





Mean 


S.D. 


12 3 4 


1. FP Vocabulary* 
(signs and speech 


32 


10 




2. PP Vocabulary 
(^rpeech only) 


9 


12 


.75 — 


3. NSST* 

Recep t i.vc' 


I ] 


22 


-78 .68 — 


4. NSST*** 1 

Expressive | l 


6 


.33 .33 .32 — 



* Peabody Picture VoL:ahulary Test (PP Vocabulary) 
** Northwestern Syntax Screening Test (NSST) 



The NSST Expressive Test is scored so restrictively that only 
one child managed lo achieve a score which had an equivalent 
mental age. Tlie tahiod figures for this test, therefore, do 
not really refjeel th.ese children's expressive abilities. 
Alternate scoring,, procedures are being devised and will be 
reported latter. 
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In Table 2 you will find the English language per- 
lorinancti of these children as measured by the PP^^r and tlie 
N'SST.. The ??VT has two alternate forms, A and B. Both 
tonns, in random order, were administered to each, child. On 
die first administration tiie examiner, using speech only, 
asked the child to point to the correct picture. On a 
second day the examiner, using speech and Signed 
iuiglish simultaneously, administered the alternate form of 
the test. The difference in means is striking. The 
combined Signed English and speech administration shows 
a mean mental age* of 32 months. The "speech" only 
adininist ration mean of nine months suggests almost no 
Language competence. In fact 25 of the 39 children were 
unable to score anything on the PPVT in the speech only 
administration. There is a fairly high relationship, how- 
ever, .75 between the performances on both administrations. 
Most important, Iiowever, a mean mental age^ of 32 months for 
tlie speech and Signed English adm.inistration represents a 
significant amount of language accomplishment for hearing 
impaired cliildren three to five years old. 

On the other hand :he NSST clearly was too difficult for 
these children. Tliis is the usual finding for hearing im.paired 
children with this test. Nevertheless, of those standardized 
tests that are available, the NSST still appears to be the most 
appropriate. The expressive portion of the NSST, when scored as 
required by the test manual, gives the children almost no credit 
for expressive language. The actual records do indicate the 
children can express themselves albeit not in full conformance 
to standard English. For example, if a child was asked to say, 
"the boy is running," he sometimes just said "boy running" 
or another child might say, "boy run." We plan to rescore 
these test records to see if we can come up with usable 
alternate criterion measures of expressibility . 



^Mental Age is the term used by tlie test constructor. In this 
context, we view it as representing a relative micasure of 
vocabulary acquisition, not intelligence. 



Table 3 



Categorical Grouping of 
First 113 Variables in Signed English Analysis 



!• Descriptive Infonnation about Child 

age, sex, hearing loss (v/ith and without amplification) cause 
of deafness, age of onset, other physical problems, other 
p rcb lems . 

2 . Educational History of Child 

kind of previous instruction, duration of previous instruction, 
age entered program, time in program, days absent, kind uf absence. 

^- O escription of Family Members (mother, father, siblings) age 
education, occupation, hearing status, family trauma. 

A. i nteraction with School Progr am 

type of contact, frequency (at home and school). 

^- Family Facility in English and Signed English (S E. ) (as judged by 
teachers) facility in English, abilit/ to use markers, use 
oi Signed English by mother, father, siblings. 

^- U se of Signed English by Teachers (as reported by Teachers) 
frequency of use, alternate strategies, minutes read to 
children, free time allowed with S.E. ipaterials, formal 
language instruction, speech instruction, auditory training. 
Aide use of S-E., Teacher and Aide training in S.E., Desired 
Training, Speech Encouragement, Class Structure, Teacher and 
Aide Self-Ratings on facility with S.E. 

/• Parent Report on Signed English Materials 

read S.E. books to children, allowed free use of S.E. materials, 
how many signs Parent can copy, accuracy of reproduction from 
di; -)nary. 

Can child copy-Sign words from book. Can child copy Sign markers 
from book. Is child comfortable with S.E., Use of Markers, 
Formal Course, Hours of Instruction, Deaf Friends and 
Relatives, How often do they see deaf friends and relatives, 
Number of Beginning, Growing Up, Stories and Poems, Posters, 
References Bought and Borrowed. 



These four test scores tlien, represent the available criteri:i mc^asures 
against which we would relate potential predictors. I chose two of them 
to -^erve as criteria for this analysis: the scores on the PPVT (sign 
and spoc-r.h adininis tra^:ion) and the receptive scores on the NSST. The 
scores on the oral administration of the PPVT and the expressive part of 
the NSST varied over too small a range to serve as useful criteria in 
this year's analysis. In Table 3 you will find a highly condensed stable- 
ment of the first 113 variables coded in our analysis. The variables 
have been clustered in groups of roughly similar information or from 
information gain.-d froia onu kind of source. They deal with information 
about the cliild, his family, the classroom situation, and Parent 
reports on the Signed English material. 
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Table 4 



Significant Correlations with Criterion Variables 



1. Dt.'scripcive information about Child 

NONE 

2. I'.ducat ioral History of Child 

NONE 

3. Description of T^amily Members 

education of mother 

occupation of father 

hearing status of first sibling 

Interaction with School Program 
father's presence in home 
use of S. E. by father 

5. Family Facil:.ty in English and 
Signed English (as judged by 
teacherfi) 

father's facility with English 

6. Use of Signed English by Teachers 

.(as judged by teachers) 
minutes of free time allowed 
with S. E. materials 

minutes of formal language 

instruction 
Aide' s Use of S . "E. 

7. Parent Report on Signed English 
Materials 

number of signs parent can copy 

from a new S. E. book 
number of sign words child can 

copy from S, E. book 
number of sign markers child can 

copy from S. E, book 

number of S. E. (^'rowing Up books 
bought* 

niiinl^er of S. E. Stories and Poems 

ii'inilnir of S. I-!. Posters boueht'"^ 



PPVT 
Vocabulary 
Test 



.30 
.34 
.41 



.35 

• 46 



33 



.49 

.36 

.27 



.37 
.64 
.50 

.48 

.45 
.48 



NSST 
Receptive 



^Number of Growing Up, Stories and Poems, and Posters BORROWED 
had small negative relationships. 



Since our largest N is 39, a correlation, to be significant at 
the .03 level, must be at least .32. In order to be doubly sure that 
we are dealing with relationships that are reliable, I have listed in 
Table 4 only those variables that have relationships that exceed or 
approach the given .32 level with ^.jth criteria. Please remember that 
we will repeat these analyses in the next two years to see if we can 
replicate these relationships. Some of the correlations listed in Table 
4 are of considerable interest. You will note that half of the six 
variables which are significantly related to language performance in 
the first five clusters of variables deal with the father, i.e., father 
present in the home, his use of English and his use of Signed English. 
Other variables describing the father show similar but not significant 
relationships. These findings suggest that the father's role in the home 
language environment of the child may be very much more influential than 
we have imagined heretofore. Similarly, the positive correlations 
obtained for the teacher's aide further suggests the importance of "fuller" 
language environment . 

There are two pairs of negative correlations that are most inter- 
esting. These are mii.utes of free time allowed with Signed English 
materials and minutes of time allocated to formal instruction by the 
teacher. At first glance, these appear to be surprising results. It 
is possible, however, that both variables may actually represent a 
diminished flow of language to and from the child. Free time may simply 
be play time and the structure implicit in formal instruction may also 
result in a diminished rate of "language exchange." At any rate, th'ese 
variables will be looked at again during the next two years. 

Finally, and most important from our point of view, the parent report 
on the use of Signed English materials in the home furnishes results that 
are deeply gratifying. A correlation of more than .60+ between the number 
of sign words that a child can copy from Signed English books and performance 
on the language criteria shows that skill with the materials strongly' 
parallels better language performance. The patterns of correlations 
obtained from these parent reports suggest that the Signed English system 
is proving very valuable for aiding the language development of these 
children. As an aside, negative relationships between borrowing 
materials and language development may be explained by one or any com- 
bination of the foJlowing: (a) if a given book is bought, it can't be 
borrowed, (b) buying may reflect more commitment than borrowing, and (c) 
those who borrow Just m^ay he poorer and more pressed for time. 



SU^C'L\RY 

As [ stated earlier, this is a very preliminary analysis of some of 
our very first data. We will further refine this analysis and report our 
findings in a suitable journal. Iwen so, these initial findings are 
gratifying. fhey suggest that our work is having a desirable effect. 
Since ou>- experimental evaluation will continue for at least two more years, 
I will be able to report upon the effectiveness of a more complete system 
in the future and one which will liave been used for a second year by most 
of the teachers Involved i i: tiieso programs. They and we, I hope, will have 
learned a great deal froir, thi:^ f^'rsf; year. Ovr results may be even more 
encouraging than tliosr- reported 1 ere todnv. 
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C0M>rUNICAT10N COMPREHENSION AS MEASURED BY 
THE NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

William D. Grant: 
and 

Cheryl Petty 
Office of Research and Evaluation 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf 



The 1973 Form A, HI version of the otanford Achievement Test 
(StanAT) offeis researchers the abilit} to gauge the performance of 
impaired hearing students in relation to a nationally normed popula- 
tion. The resulting information can be utilized by teachers, coun- 
selors, and researchers in the construction of educational decisions. 

Ln order to most closely align the thrust of this paper with 
the purposes of the symposium, we will focus on the performance of 
students of the MSSD on the Communications subtest of the StanAT. 

The StanAT is offered in six levels in varying difficulty. 
Level 6 represenLs the most advanced level. The Communications 
subtest, however, is administered only at test levels 1-5. No 
Communications subtest is given at level 6. At levels 1 and 2 the 
subtest includes 26 items. The subtest at levels 3, 4, and 5 is 
composed of 50 items. In levels 1 and 2 of the StanAT the student 
is "required to mark an appropriate picture or a letter option 
representing a dictated statement in order to indicate his compre- 
hension of a passage or question read by the examiner." 

"...The groups of objectives are similar to those in reading 
comprehension; the student is to determire: 

1. The central focus of the passage. 

2. Sx)ecific meanings. 

3. implied meanings. 

^. Perception of concepts and relations. 
5. identification oi inferences." 

"Two primary purposes of the Communication Comprehension test 
are (1) to evaluate the pupil *s progress in comprehension through 
/eceptive communication, and (2) to use the communication test 
results to improve diagnosis of reading comprehension." (Madden, 1972) 

The administration direction description of the subtest for 
levels 3, and 5 indicates that the subtest is designed to measure 
the anility to comprehend direct communication from the test adminis- 
trator. Alr.houp,h siinilar to reading comprehension in its objectives, 
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communication comprehension is achieved by use of skills which differ 
from reading skills. The classification of items aiid major purposes 
are the same as listed for level 1 and 2 (above). 

At the MSSD, the Coinmunications subtest is administered using 
Total Communication. Test administrators are instructed in the speed 
of delivery and in the use of. specific signs and/or f ingerspellings 
which are to occur during the testing situation. 

Lawrence Rudner and Herbert Rosen of the MSSD have prepared for 
Che PDF 10 a computer program which performs item analysis of tests. 
The program, which can handle up to 150 items and 9 subscales, 
includes calculation of: 

means 

standard diviations 

reliability coefficients for subscales and total 
batts^ry using Cronbach's alpha 

standard error of measurement 

right -wrong scoring 

frequency aistributions 

point biserial correlations with subscale and battery 

liistograms ot total battery 

suh.scale students* responses 

This prograip. was used to analyze results of student performance as 
measured by the HI, Stanj\T. 

The test was administered to lOA students in levels 1-5. Table 
1 indicates the number of students at each level. 
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Table Number of MSSD Studt^nts at each test level (1-5) 

ui tiie StauAt, HI, administered May, 1975. 







Test Levpl 


Number of Students 




I 


15 




2 


38 




3 


27 



^ 7 

) 5 17 

I 



Answer sheets wore machine scored and a computer tape copy of student 
responses was purchased from the scoring service. This tape was used 
as the data source for subsequent analysis. 

Table 2 presents the summary results of the performance of the MSSD 
students on the subtest. It slio.uld be noted here that students who 
took level I comprise a unique group. These students are in a special 
program due to their lack of skill in English. As is evident from the 
S.D. of level 1, as shown in Table 2, any interpretation of data for 
level ] should be made with extreme caution. 
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Table 2. SunHnary of student perfomance of MSSD students 
on ConiTnuni cat ions subtest of StanAT, HI, Administered 
May, 1975, by level. 



I Stanine Summary — National HI 

I Mean ' S. I), 

I ^'rade of Below Average Average Above Average 

I.rvel Kquivalent G.i:. N % N % N % 



K.6 


0. 


.6 


1 


7 


10 


67 


A 


27 


1.0 


0. 


. 7 


A 




21 


55 


13 


3A 


2.6 


1. 


9 


5 






5A 


7 


27 


3.7 






1 


14 


5 


71 


1 


lA 




1. 


9 


6 


35 


9 


53 


2 


12 



Table 3 is a quartile pro^'Ue of students by level. Using level 1 
as an example the scores are as follows: The lower quartile of students > 
scored at the A7tli percentile. The national median would be a percentile 
rank of 50. These students from the MSSD scored at the 68th percentile. 
The upper quartile scored at khe 85th percentile rank. Part of the per- 
formance of students at level 1 must be due to the fact that they are 
older than nest students wlio might be expected to take level 1. 
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Table 3. Quartile profile of MSSD students performance in 
Communication Comprehension as measured by the StanAT, Form 
.•V, HI, Adminis>;ered May, 1975. 



Tost 
Level 



National Percentile Rank 



lO 
I 



15- 



20 



25 
I 



30 40 
I I 



50 60 



l27- 



---127- 



47- 
50- 



44- 



70 

I 



- — 68- 
—67 — 

.-65 

• 70- 

71 



75 



80 



-79 
t-78 



90 
I 



-85 
-86 



Items in the Communications subtest are grouped into 5 areas. 
Table 4 presents student performance by item grouping. 
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4 

Ai*i:j;s;':::(i:i) - K^y 1575 



5: corrpct) Br m CSCUPS, TONicaHcn 



^'"'''^^^ '^e=. Correct c.D. Ice.. Correct 5,D. Itr CorLt S n ! r '""^ ' 
. "^^^ Wfrc" S,D, Itena Correct S.D, It™ Correct S, 



3 1,4 



5 2,7 1.3 5 l.S 



0 f"' (53) (^J) 



(54) (38) 

D.5 ].k 



'■^5- An^l- (51) m (53) ' (lil ^'^ 1^ 5.8 2.6 

1 



'"^•''^ .-^ 2^ '^-^ 50.^25.4 5,8 50 2M 10.7 50 2I,« H 

'^i) (55) • (54) («) 



' Nrt tcr.( ,(l7ri i[ Level b 
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At each level except level 1, the mean raw scores fall within 
Che accurate measurement range of the Communicatj ' ns subtest. Thus 
for Levels 2-5, the scores, in general, reflect student^s performance 
as it; is pleasured by this test. 

The MSSD has not 'as^ yet had the opportiunity to administer the 
in version of the StanXX a second time to these student.-. A 
testing is scheduled for March, 1976. At that time comparisons can 
be made which will hopefully begin to yield indications of trends 
in student's performance. 

As Table 3 indicates, at level 2, 3, and 4 the average quartile 
of MSSD students was above the national average qr - -^-tile. At level 
5 the average MSSD quartile approached the lower quartile of the 
national norming sample. 

As further data becomes available, MSSD program effects will be 
investigated in relation to students' scores. The research and 
communications departments of the MSSD have now at their disposal 
a useful assessment tool. v 
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COOP EDUCATION: SOMF COMMUNICATION PPOBLEMS 



Ivilliarn Varrieur 
CooDerative Education 



qU CSTIONS RAISED APPLY TO A GALLAUDET STUDENT 
. AND /OR DEAF COLLEGE GRADUATES 



Conimunication - Preparing for the Job 

A. Ts the student aware of his communication skill? 

B. Can the student improve his communication skills? 

C. How best can the student utilize his skills? 



Com mutiication - Getting the Job 

A. What are the interviewing techniques necessary? 

B. l-That communication skills are required for the job 
interview? 

C. What communication skills are available for the job 
interview? 



Comn mnication - On the Job 

A. What is the appropriate language required to express, to seti 
and to understand on the job? 

B. Wliat are the .communication skills required of the work? Do 
they vary with jobs. Can they be identified? 

C. What gadgets or mechanisms can the student use on the job to 
increase his communication skills? Practicality of such 
gadgef:s. The cost of such gadgets. 

/ I 

Co mmun i cation - Job Advancement 

A. At what level of work does communication become a major 
problem? 

B. Are there specific areas of employment where advancement on 
the job is prohibitive because of communication problems? 

C. What are the particular communication problems that confront 
workers? 

D. Is there a point of saturation where hearing workers become 
"turned off" on methods of communicating with deaf workers 
other than using voice? 
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-MM'KICATIONS OF SPEECH SCIENCE TO COMMUNICATION [lANDICAPS: 
Ki:SKARCM ON SPEECH-FEATURE AUDIOMETRY FOR HEARING AID FITTING 

James M. Pickett 

;m" r-e-/.ior, ;;onsorv Cominunical ion Researcii Laboratory 



A i)e^rson whci wants to function easily in society, with raaximimi 
r i xib i 1 iLv and a wide choice or social roles, must be able to com- 
numirafio thrc speech. People with loss of hearing suffer from 
i .iipa i rnu'Mt o! their speech communication in varying degrees depending 
oi: tiie n^u of onset and nature of loss. 

What is the size of this problem? A summary of studies of the 
hearing-impaired population gives 6.5 million people with "signifi- 
c.aat impairment" in both ears (Schein and Delk, The Deaf Population 
in t he IJ. S. , National Association of the Do^af, 1974). Three and 
.1 half million of these are 65 years or older; 420,000 are "pre- 
v< )ca tional ly deaf." 

How can our present knowledge of speech communication be applied 
to benefit this population? The basis of speech communication is 
much better understood now than when hearing aids were first intro- 
duced over 60 years ago. Especially during the past 30 years there 
has been a tremendous increase in our knowledge about how speech is 
spoken and about the sound-code that makes speech communicative. 

L wish I could now say that there have been corresponding large 
advances in the fitting of hearing aids and in the development of 
successful electronic aids to speech communication for the deaf. As 
we iearnea more about speech sounds we developed a, knowledge base 
that could be used to rationalize the prescription of hearing aids. 
And for the past 20 years it has been easy to build visual speech 
indicators for the use of deaf persons. There has been plenty of 
research on these possibilities but the applications thus far have 
not been earth-shaking. Yet there is still a great potential in 
unapplied research findings, and in electronic techniques that appear 
tcj> be applicable. My purpose today is to describe two examples of 
application now under study and to discuss what kind of efforts are 
needed to further capitalize on our knowledge and capabilities. First 
I will descriln? our research on measuring auditory distortion through 
spt-fch-leature audiometry. In a second paper I will describe a 
visual ^^lectroric aid to speech reception that we are testing. 



AIM)] TORY DISTORTION AND HEARING-AID FITTING 

Hearing aids help tlie hearing-impaired a great deal, but there 
arc' consistent complaints about distortion of sound and difficulty 
in }it.'arin^», in uoiyry or reverberant conditions. Only a small part of 
(- iie il i s tort ion i s in t hu hearing aid. There are serious auditory 
dist(^rii<)ns rausi'd hy the damaged auditory system of the listener. 
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Up Lo oiu knowledge of speech pat'zerns had not been applied to the 

hearing-disLortion problem; it was not known which features of speech 
sounds were distorted nor what types and degrees of distortion were 
prevalent. Thus the situation in prescribing hearing aids was analogous 
to trying to fit glasses for poor eyesight without having ways to measure 
<.lisiort. i..ns ^ f outline (sharpness of focus) or distortions of shape 
(ast ignuit; i smj , and Lherehy knowing whac corrections to build into' the 
eyeglasses. 



SPEECH-FEATURE DISTORTIONS 

Somo insights into auditory distortion' of speech features have 
been gained by analyzing the hearing- impaired listeners' confusions of 
the consonant sounds. However, until recently there were only a few 
such studies, and ttieir analysis of results was not very sophisticated 
in the us<.' of current knowledge about consonant sound-patterns. We 
carried out a better analysis using the listening responses of 99 
CaLlaudet students who had residual discriminative hearing (about 
one in every tour of our entering students in 1967 and 1968). We 
found that tliey had subnormal discrimination as a whole but there 
were systematic differences in discrimination of the sub-features of 
consonants. Tbey had much better discrimination for the nasal and 
voiced features of consonants than for the manner and place features. 
Wtien thf data wt^rc analyy.ed in subgroups of listeners according to 
level of discrimination and type of audiogram, this same order of 
hearing for speech features was found to occur across the range of 
discriminative hearing, and it seemed to be independent of the contour 
of audiogram. 

Undoubtedly there would be important individual differences in 
auditory distortion of speecli features, but we do not yet know how to 
measure these quickly for a clinical diagnosis. However, we have 
develojK'd metlu)ds for discovering and carefully measuring the distor- 
tions, and, using these, we have firmly established the existence of 
certain typc*s of ilistortion. We are now ready to develop faster 
procedures and test chem as predictors of how best to set the indi- 
vidual's ht^aring aid. 



VlACi: FKATUIU^S F0R>1ATS 

Let us now consider what auditory distortions we have found thus 
far. Tiie pL;n;,L' fe.Jtiires of consonants are the most difficult for the 
impaired lisieiu-r to distinguish. The place feature refers to where 
in the vocal tr,ict Ihc. consonant is formed. The lips and tongue can 
make the constriction for a consonant at the front, middle, or back. 
This dil t erentiates among the consonants, £, _t, and k; and among m, 
n_, and n£- know from speegh science that the movements to and from 

these c:')ns L r i c t i.ons proLluce different speecii sound patterns depending 
on the p!,nf Lht constriction. 'i*he listener must be able to hear 
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lUcsv di t-ferences in order to distinguish within the sets of 
placc'-dif ferentiated consonants. The sound-differences for place 
have been found to exist in a resonance of the vocal tract, parti- 
cularly the second resonance, called the second format (F2) . The 
1 irsl resonance, Fl , is lower in frequency, and does not function 
different. i.ate place. As a consonant is articulated by movement 
of tl.e lips or tongue, the frequency position of F2 moves toward 
a iiL'W position; for example F2 moves down for lip-constrictions 
(tront constrictions) but it moves up for middle constrictions by 
the tongue. 

In Lhe middle 1950's the resonance:^ of speech were first syn^- 
Lhes[:^ed electronically by basic researchers who were working on 
the nature of speech. This technology then developed to be more 
or less routine, and by the middle 1960*s we began to use synthetic 
formants here in our Lab for the study of auditory distortion in 
sensorineural hearing impairment. We have studied Gallaudet students 
with moderate-to-severe impairment and, elderly persons with different 
degrees of impairment. Dr. Revoile and Miss Quinn will explain in 
the next papers the listening tests that we use in these studies 
and the results we have obtained. 



WITHIN-SPEECH MASKING AND HEARING-AID FITTING 

in general the most important distortion we have found, in 
reiation to hearing-aid fitting, is one in which the patient cannot 
discriminate the occurrence of a transitional change in ,the second 
formant, unless the first formant is rediiced in loudness. We may 
call this phenomenon within-speech masking ; and its alleviation may 
be called releas e f rom^within-speech masking. 

f^ur subjects vary widely in their susceptibility to this masking 
and In the degree of release obtainable by reducing the loudness of 
Fl. Therefore it is reasonable to expect that those who show a re- 
lease would benefit by adjusting their hearing aids to reduce the 
loudness of the tovj f irs t-f ormant resonances because these are al- ' 
ways present during the F2-transitions . This remains to be proven, 
and especially we need to develop fast ways to measure release from 
wltli i n-speech masking, otherwise release could not be quickly assess- 
ed in the clinic, or by the hearing-aid dealer. 



DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH-FEATURE AUDIOMETRY 

We are now beginning to study these possibilities for clinical 
use of speech feature discrimination tests. The format-discrimination 
tests we now 'use will be the basis for developing new clinical tech- 
niques vith whicli to measure auditory distortion. These would employ 
artificiaJ sounds, formants that are speech-like, generated by a 
spcecli synt}iesl;:er under the control of the clinician. The clini- 
cian could adjust the formants for the patient to find the smallest 
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J if ft-rtMuu' Lhi' i^iatient can hear. The difference we have used is in 
foriTunnt transitions as they differentiate the manner and place features 
oC consonants. The clinician would begin with a very large amount of 
differenco which thc^ patient can easily hear, and then gradually the 
amount oi di n'o roncu is reduced until it cannot be heard. Tlien the 
difference is increased until it can just be heard, decreased again 
and increased again, until the "threshold" amount of difference is 
Located. This procedure may be called speech-feature audiometry. 

We believe thac speech- feature audiometry will describe auditory 
distortion in ways that will be very valuable in the designing of aural 
rehabilitation training and in the fitting of hearing aids. 

We consider the hearing-aid problem to be a primary one. The 
degree of speech-feature distortion could be measured under different 
simulaied settings of hearing-aid characteristics. The sim.ulated 
setting that yields the least amount of distortion would be chosen for 
the patient's hearing aid. Currently there are no such methods for 
setting up hearing aids; the only rapid tests used now are to have 
the patient listen to speech for a few minutes under different settings^ 
or with different aids, and choose the one that sounds best. This 
method is not very rel-'able. Reliable speech tests would require 
about a [lalf-hour of word-reception testing under each setting. Thus 
the assessment of only four settings would require two hours, an 
amount of time that Is prohibitive in clinical schedules. In contrast 
WG believe tliat a useful measure of speech- feature distortion could 
be obtained in nhout-'flvi minutes, thus allowing the testing of six 
settings in a lialf-hour. 

Tin' resear;h necessary to develop speech-feature audiometry 
will probably be a long-term effort, on the order of 5 to 10 years. 
We expect to fjnd otlier types of auditory distortion, and we need to 
carry out extensive tests on the reception of natural speech through 
different settings of the hearing aid. We have applied to the Public 
Health Service for funds to carry out this research. 
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WITHIN-SPEECH MASKING 

Revoile» E. Danaher, M. P. Wilson, and J. M. Pickett 
Sensory Coniiuunication Research Laboratory 



Lf you have ever had difficulty hearing a signal or stimulus 
because of the interference of another sound, you have experienced 
masking. In audition "masking" refers to the fact that unwanted 
sounds can interfere with the reception of another sound. When 
masking occurs during speech coraraunication thf. auditory reception 
of speech is disrupted. Masking can affect speech by changing 
its message or rendering it partially or completely inaudible. 

Past studies of the masking of speech have been concerned 
with unwanted sounds extraneous to the speech signal. Conversely, 
this paper discusses speech masking that may result from sounds 
within the rjpeech signal itself. The term 'Vithin-speech masking'^ 
refers Lo this effect, i.e., the interference in the reception of 
some speech sound characteristics by other sound characteristics 
in the same speech signal. The occurrence of within-spee.ch masking 
has been suggested by some findings from research in the Sensory 
Communication Research Laboratory on the perception of speech-like 
stimuli by persons with sensorineural hearing losses. This research 
was undertaken to explore the extent to which the different acoustic 
characteristics within speech sounds can be detected and discrimi- 
nated by tlie sensorineural listener. 

In this research speech-like stimuli or synthetic speech have 
been used instead of real speech. The synthetic speech is gener- 
ated by a computer that is programmed to simulate various acoustic 
characteristics in real speech. Through the use of the computer 
the acoustic characteristics of the synthetic speech can be varied 
systematically in small segments, a capability not possible with 
real speech. 

The speech characteristics simulated in the synthetic stimuli 
were segments of vowels, called formants and transitions* Vowels 
are comprised of formants, which are concentrations of energy at 
different frequency regions. In speech, steady formants occur 
during vowels and transitions in formants occur between vowels and 
consonants. Transitions, particularly those of the second formant 
(F2), are used by persons with normal hearing for differentiating 
certain consonants in speech. For this research we wanted to deter- 
mine how well these formants transitions could be discriminated 
by persons with sensorineural hearing losses. The results from 
this work on transition discrimination indicated the existence of 
within-speech masking. 



STUDIES OF TRANSITION DESCRIMINATION 
In a serifjs c^f experiments conducted over several years diffe-- 
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ent k^roiipH of Gallaudet students participated as listeners. The 
listeners liad moderate to severe hearing losses and audiometric- 
pure tone threshold contours that were either flat or sloping uown- 
ward. hach listener participated in a paid one-hour listening 
session twice a week over one or two semesters. The listeners were 
presented test stimuli monaurally using the ear that had the better 
pure tone audiometric thresholds. They heard the stimuli at a 
level each had selected as his most comfortable listening level. 

For all experiments discrimination of the occurrence of the 
second formant (F2) transitions was studied. The frequency size 
of the transition was varied to determine the smallest F2 transi- 
tion that could be discriminated in relation to no transition. 

In the procedure used to measure discrimination of the F2 
transition, a group of three stimuli were presented for each 
trial. In each group the three stimuli were alike in all respects 
except that one stimulus had a transition in the second formant at 
the start of the stimulus; the other two stimuli had second forniants 
v/hica started at the steady-formant and remained there. The 
listener's task was to pick the stimulus that had the transition. 
The correctness of his choice determined the transition size for the 
next group of three stimuli. If the subject chose the correct 
stimulus as having the transition then the size of the transition 
was decreased for the next group of stimuli. " If the subject chose 
an ^incorrect stimulus as having the transition, the transition was 
increased in size in the next group of stimuli. Feedback of the ' 
.correct. answer^ was given after each trial. The transition discri- 
manation thresliold was taken as the amount of transition for which 
75% of the transitions were discriminated correctly. At least three 
thresholds were obtained for each experimental condition. 

Throughout all experiments transitions of the second formant 
were discriminated with F2 alone and with F2 in the presence of 
another form^int, the first formant (Fl) which, as in real speech, 
was always lower in frequency than F2. The acoustical character- 
istics of Fl,-F2, and the F2 transition were changed among experi- 
ments. Witliin-speech masking was .found in all experiments. However, 
the discussion here will be limited to describing the effect for 
two experimental conditions that showed different types of within- 
speech masking. 

^P^^^^ _niasking. In one experiment the amplitude of Fl was varied 
relative to the amplitude of F2. F2 remained constant in amplitude 
while Fl was presented at its natural speech amplitude or reduced 
by 5, 10, or 15 dH. Some results for these conditions are shown 
in Figure 1 lor two groups of hearing impaired listeners according 
to whether they had sloping or flat audiograms. The smallest 
transition thre-.hoJd (best performance) was obtained when F2 was 
presented alonu. A very large transition threshold (poorest 
performance),, occurred for the "0" condition of Fl, i.e., when 
the amplitudes of Kl and F2 were closest, and approximated their 
amplitudes in natural spcecli. As the amplitude of Fl decreased. 
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transition discrimination perfonr-nce improved. Similar improve- 
ment in transition discrimination for reductions in Fl amplitude 
appear for both groups of subjects. 
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Figure 1. Effects of relative amplicude of Fl on 
discrimination of F2 transitions in the vowel [A]. The 
' 0" condit ion of relative amplitudes represents the 
amplitudes of Fl and F2 in^ftstural speech. Seven sub- 
jects with sloping sensorineiAral losses and four with 
flat sensorineural losses were tested. Mean transition 
discrimination thresholds (AFtR) for F2 alone are 
shown and can be used as a reference for evaluating 
the amount of masking produce^] by Fl. 

This effect shows the masking or Interference of the first 
i.ormant on the frequency discrimination of the F2-transition. 
It indicates that low-frequency vowel formants can produce a 
type of upward masking that reduces the ability to discriminate 
transitions of higher frequency formants. This finding raises 
tile possibility tl;at a similar effect might occur in real speech, 
tiiat is, tiiat low-frequency vowel-f or-mants may cause within- 
speech nasking of acoustic cues locc in higher frequencies. 
Furthermore, for those listeners who .how improvement with lower 
amplitude of Fl;' i.e., release from transition discrimination- 
masking, we might expect that they would benefit from using a 
hearing aid that has reduced response in the low frequencies. 

Bac kwa rrj m_a^c_i_nj^. In another experiment the onset of Fl was 
cut ;..u:k In Lirn.' reiativ to I'2 and its transition. In different 



test I'or.d It Lous Fi was present either during the entire length of 
F2 and transition or delayed in its onset (cutback) by 50, 100, or 
200 msec. The F2 transition occurred during the initial 100 msec 
of F2. iioMCf, whon Fl was delayed by 100 msec, Fl began after the 
F2 transition had been completed, Wlien Fl was delayed by 200 msec 
the F2 transit Lon and 100 msec of steady-state F2 had occurred 
before FI began, and Fl was present only for the final 50 msec of 
F2. 

Some TL'suiis for F2 transition discrimination with Fl cut- 
back appear in Figure 2. As above, the smallest transition 
threshold was discriininaced (best performance when.F2 was pre- 
sented alone. The largest transition threshold was obtained 
when Fl was present during the entire length of F2. Transition 
discrimination thresholds improved as the delay in Fl onset 
increased. Similar imprpvement-^ in transition discrimination 
appeared for both groups of li eners; the listeners with flat 
losses performed better in general than the listeners with 
sloping losses. 
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TfST CONDITION 



riiese tiat.n indicati' Liiai discrimination of F2 transitions can 
be affectixl by Fl even when there is no Fl energy present during 
the trans Lt; i.ni. This finding reveals that Fl can produce masking 
oi a temporal nature. FI can spread backward in time to reduce 
discr imlnat icMi of frequuncy transitions tha'. precede the onset of 
Fl in a vowol. If sncli temporal masking occurs in speech, then 
discr irninat [on of some consonant acoustic cues might be reduced 
as a resnU ol" the temporal proximity of the consonant to a vowel. 

^-Ijl^i iJ_'i-:;il^i;':: iL*'^ Ti)*-^ resul ts of these studies add to 

our knowledi;.' of Li.e perception ol speech-like stimuli by persons 
with sensori:K<uraI liearin;;, impairments. Sucli information provides 
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a iMsis'vior understanding the speech discrimination problems 
thai usually accompany sensorineural hearing losses. Of 
greater importance, however, is the potential application of 
tfuLs information to- aural rehabilitation methods and the design 
and .'.election of hearing aids. For i»>cample, if, in a given 
individual, reduced speech discrxTaination is the result of 
low-frequency masking effects, we could reduce the low fr<^- 
quency energy produced by the person's hearing aid. Or, perhaps 
La auditory training, we could concentrate on detection and 
d LscriminaLion of cues in the presence of masking. 



vlM'Hin SPEECH MASKING EFFECTS IN THE ELDERLY HE/JIING IMPAIRED 

Regan Quinn 
Sensory Communication Research Laboratory 

/ 

Two years ago our Laboratory began/ a pilot study to examine 
the Fl masking effects on F2 transitiori discrimination ability 
of elderly hearing impaired subjects. The primary purpose of 
these testF was to investigate the effects of st-ong low-frequency 
energy, Fl . on discrimination of transitions in F2 • 

We believe it is important to study elderly subjects for 
cwo reasons. First, there are many more elderly persons with sen- 
sorineural hearing loss than young persons, and we cannot rationally 

xtend our findings with youn^ subjects to predict the discrimina- 
tion characteristics of older subjects.-, As early as 1948, Gaeth 
^-epor Led finding a syndrome he termed phonemic regression in the 
Ider clinicLlly-assessed hearing impaired population. The term 
phonemic regression implies that while the loss of loudness acuity 
tor pure tones is in good agreement with the loudness loss for 
speech, there is greater difficulty in understanding speech, as 
revealed by appropriate discrimination tests, than the type and 
severity of loss would lead one to expect. A second reason it is 
important to study elderly subjects is that the elderly ear may 
be made available for anatomical study ^^ithin a reasonable time 
after measurement of the discrimination characteristics. This has 
^.;reat potential for leading to a better understanding of the 
anatomical basis for discrimination loss. 

We originally searched for appropriate subjects by reviewing 
existing aiidiological records made available to us in various clinics 
in th.e area. 



Our first group of subjects were residents in a nursing home. 
■II c)^' chesp subjects had been pre-seiected by the home's social 
ervice director as active, cooperative, well-functioning members 
oi tlio community. However, much difficulty was encountered in 
traiuinv;; these subjects even after considerable simplification of 
our experimental procedure. Many subjects exhibited an inability to 
attend, fatigue, lack of motivation, and difficulty learning and retain 
in.K the same/different listening task. Some of the subjects became 
unwilling or would forget to attend the l^.stening sessions. These 
were still persistent problems after two months of training. 

We then selected a second group of subjects of the same age 
who were living independently and did not display as many of the 
characteristics of advanced senility as did the nursing home popu- 
L.tion. It is the results obtained with this second group that 
are discussed in this paper. 
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Experiment 



Subjects . All of our subjects (Ss) were healthy, independent 
elderly persons who were residents of an apartment building for the 
aged. There were 16 subjects, ranging from age 70 to 95 years, with 
mild to severe sensorineural hearing losses. Three of the subjects 
wore hearing aids. None of the Ss had any history of hearing loss 
or otological problems prior to late middle age. None had a history 
of excessive noise exposure or early familial deafness. The Ss reporte 
experiencing from very little, to severe, communication problems result 
ing from their hearing loss. 

Procedure . Much of the procedure used in this pilot study differs 
tremendously from that used in the studies done within our Laboratory. 
Due to the lack of mobility found in the aged population, test equip- 
ment was set up in a relatively quiet (but far from noise free!) room 
in the Ss' resident apartment building. The Sg all' listened to the 
same stimulus through individually attenuated headsets in groups of 
five. The test stimuli were generated in our Laboratory by a vowel 
synthesizer and then recorded onto a two channel tape recorder. Tapes 
with each formant of the test sound recorded on a separate channel 
were used to present the stimuli. Originally we had prepared our 
^stimulus tapes with a format of presentation similar to th^t^which 
is used in our Laboratory with young hearing impaired listeners. The 
Ss' task was to make a three alternative discrimination and record his 
choice on an answer form. However, during early test runs with a 
nursing home population we found it necessary to simplify this proce- 
dure to a stimulus pair same/different presentation with only verbal 
subject responses required. 

On each trial the S heard tw2 sounds. If both of the sounds were 
the same, there was no transition and the formant remained at a fixed 
frequency for the duration of each sound. When a difference occurred, 
the second sound had a frequency transition over . the initial 100 msec 
of the second formant (F2) . The formant frequency of the sound with- 
out the transition was the same as the final frequency of the sound 
that had the transition. These Ss were able to give written responses 
after each stimulus pair presentation. The testor then immediately 
provided the correct answer prior to presentation of the next stimulus 
pair. 

A constant difference procedure was used to estimate the S's 
threshold for discrimination of the transitions. The stimulus pairs 
were presented in sets of 10 pairs, five of which contained frequency 
transitions of the same size. A session usually began with sets with 
large transitions, and, in each set of 10 that followed, the size 
of the transition was reduced by 100, 50 or 25 Hz. Mean scores were 
established from the subject's responses. Thresholds were deter- 
mined from psychophysical functions plotted using the mean scores for 
each size transition. 



Th^ final frequency of F2 was either 700, 1000, 2000, or 3000 
Hz; correspondingl> , the largest transition size for the 700 and 
1000 Hz final frequency states was 300 Hz, and 500 Hz for the 2000 
Hz and 3000 H^ final frequency states. All transitions were rising 
in frequency. Nine different amounts of transition were avail- 
able to cover che range from the largest to the. smallest transitior. 
The duration of the transition within the 250 msec stimuli was 
always 100 msec. Fl , when present, was a steady state 300 Hz 
or 500 Hz signal with no frequency transition. An Fl of 300 Hz 
was present with an F2 with final frequency of 700 Hz and 2000 Hz. 
An Fl of 500 Hz was present with the F2's with final frequency of 
1000 Hz and 3000 Hz. " 

1 

Four Fl -f F2 frequency combinations were used, an^-'each com- 
bination was presented ±n three amplitude conditions. In one 
condition, F2 was presented alone. In another condition, Fl + F2 
were presented together at the same relative amplitudes as they 
normally occur in speech. In the third condition, Fl and F2 
were presented together with Fl attenuated 10 dB. From day to 
day, the order of presentation of the 12 test conditions was randomly 
varied. The subjects listened to all 12 test conditions with their 
listening level set at the level they chose as most comfortable 
(MCL) when both Fl and F2 were present. These levels were set at 
the beginning of each session. 

Results . As mentioned earlier, the primary purpose of these 
tests^was to investigate the effects of Fl on discrimination of 
transitions in F2 . If the presence of Fl does create a masking 
effect, the thresholds ob^tained when Fl and F2 are present will 
be larger than those obtained for F2 alone. The mean scores at 
each fransition size wer.e plotted as psychophysical functions to 
obtain threshold values. A 70%-correct level was established 
as threshold. (See Figure 1). 

The group means obtained do not really reflect the large dif- 
ferences in Fl masking effects among Ss. For some individuals the 
masking effects are very large. Discrimination of the F2 transi- 
tions was markedly educed when Fl was added to the signal. Other 
Ss showed no significant upward spread of masking produced by the 
presence of Fl. Still others showed better discrimination for the 
F2 transitions when both Fl and F2 were present. However, these 
masking effects were not consistent at all test frequencies 
for any individual subject (see Table 1). The finding for some 
ssubjects of better discrimination fo ^l and F2 together than for 
alone was not consistent with young sensorineural subjects. We 
are presently retesting some of the same group of elderly subjects 
to determine if this unusual effect is due to experimental artifact 
or is an actual psychoacoustical phenomenon unique to the elderly 
sensorineural listener. 



During the year, we brought our Ss to Gallaudet fov clinical 
audlological evaluations. In addition to assessing the type and 
degree of Ss hearing loss, we carried out word-recognition tests 
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especially, co find out if any relationship existed between the 
individual S's maximum obtainable word recognition score and his 
F2 transition discrimination. Ai.alysis of this audiologic informa- 
tion and our transition discrimination data yielded a significant 
correlation between the F2 tr.-.asition diporimination thresholds and 
clinical word recognition scores. It seems that the Ss who had 
better discrimination for the higher frequency F2 transitions also 
had better scores for reco-^nition of monosyllabic words (see Table 2). 

Discuss ijpn. When we have completed the retesting we are presently 
doing in this pilot study of formant transition discrimination, we 
hope to continue our study of the discrimination problems of the 
elderly sensorineural hearing impaired person. We plan to test this 
same group of Ss using frequency filtered word discrimination tests 
to see if the upward spread of masking that occurs with synthetic 
speech also occurs in a real speech signal. We plan to vary the ampli- 
tude in the low frequency region of the real speech stimulus and look 
at how i.t affects speech reception. 

We also plan to adapt our transition discrimination procedure for 
clinical use, to measure transition thresholds with Fl reductions in 
level, and to evaluate these measures as predictors of the optimal 
amount ot low-frequency suppression for speech reception. This informa- 
tion could be used to provide more appropriate hearing aid fittings. 

We plan to ask our Ss to pledge their ears to the Temporal Bone 
Bank. In our tests thus far with the elderly listeners, we ffnd a 
large amount of variation in Fl discrimination masking that remains unac- 
co^mted for. A great deal of this variation is theoretically trace- 
able to differences in peripheral conditions, i.e., to anatomical 
and physiological differences in the organ of Corti, in the cochlear 
spiral ganglion cells, and in the distal portions of the Vlllth 
nerve. [io\— r^r, there is very little evidence on the relation of 
auditory discrimination to sensory peripheral status. Important 
evidence on this relation may be found through correlated anatomi- 
cal and discrimination studies of the ear. 
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TABLE 1. Threshold Values (Hz) 



Subject 



(0 



F2 700 
Fl 300 

F2 Alone 40.00 

Fl -10 44. S7 

Fl + F2 61.54 

F2 Alone 41.17 
Fl -10 37.51 
Fl + F2 43.75 

F2 .Uone 100.00 
Fl -10 43.37 
Fl + F2 40.56 



F2 1000 
PI 500 

F2 Alone 35.00 

Fl -10 80.95 

Fl + F2 68.80 

F2 Alone 26.81 
Fl -10 42.15 
Fl + F2 44.24 

F2 Alone 44.02 
Fl -10 60.67 
Fl + F2 120.00 



F2 2000 
Fl 300 

P2 Alone 25.00 

Fl -10 203.33 

Fl + F2 166.06 

F2 Alone 100.00 
Fl -10 150.00 
Fl + F2 160.42 

F2 Alone 150.00 

> 

Fl -10 150.00 
Fl + F2 140.00 



F2 3000 
Fl 500 

F2 Alone 5D.00 

Fl -10 350.00 

Fl + F2 500.00 

F2 Alone 181.81 
Fl -10 200.00 
Fl + F2 200.00 

F2 Alone 340.00 
Fl -10 200.00 
Fl + F2 295.00 
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TABLE 2. Correlation Coefficients of Maximam PB-Word Recognition 

Scores with Audionietric Pure Tone Threshold Averages (P. T.A.I 
and with r2 Transition Discrimination Thresholds 



F2 TRANSITION DISCRIMINATION THRESHOLDS 

700 F2 1000 ■ f2 2000 ' "n 3000 

n 500 Fl 300 Fl 500 



f2 Alone .15 f2 Alone .18 F2 Alone .74 

^■1-10 •12 Fl -10 .20 FI-IO' .58 



P. T. A. (.5-1-2KHZ) .41 
P. T. A. ( 2-4-6K Hz) .63 
Low to high frequency slope .47 



F2 Alone .53 
Fl -10 .67 



Fl + F2 .19 Fl + F2 .43 Fl + F2 .41 Fl I F2 .57 



Ail r of .514 or higher is significant at the p = .05 level or better 



ART AS A MEDipi OF COMMUNICATION 

Eyi^ene Bergman 
Department of^EfTglish 



In her well-lcJWi work, Psyc^iojogy of Deafness , Dr. Edna S. 
Levine observes that ftsycho] ogic^Ir-tests in general show that 
those deaf individuals\ who attend residential schools for the 
deaf are generally morA socially and emotionally stable than 
those deaf or hard-of hiearing who attend oral schools and day 
schools where sign language is either frowned upon or in disuse. 
It thus appears that grovMng up together in a cohesive milieu where 
sign language, the natura:^ language of the deaf, is the dominant 
language produces an undoubted maturing and socializing effect on 
the deaf. 



This has its disadvantages, however, as indicated by scrutiny 
of autobiographies by deaf artists and intellectuals, such as the 
American actor and painter Albert Ballin, the British poet David 
Wright, and the French writer Eugene Relgis. Ballin, the author \ 
The Deaf Mute Howls , states flatly that one of th^ greatesls>,y 
wrongs inflicted upon deaf children is their enforced herding f 
together under one roof. To Ballin, the greatest evil produced I 
by this wrong is the formation of "uncouth mannerisms, peculiarly 
their own"~a conclusion which now strikes us as somewhat ridiculous; 
David Wright, who spent part of his childhood in an English school 
for the deaf and went on to graduate from Oxford University, observes 
poignantly that on moving from the deaf to the hearing world he 
missed "the freedom and ease that comes from being the same as 
everyone else," but in the same breath he goes on to condemn that 
world of freedom, of ease because: 

"The deaf do not, because they cannot, deal 
in the nuances — particularly the verbal nuances — 
of personal relationships. Their dealings 
are direct — may appear outrageously direct: 
their handshakes are ungloved. They have a 
naivete, and also a plain honesty of intent, 
that often makes the polite wrappings-up of 
ordinary people seem, by contrast, hypocritical." 

The world of the adult deaf is an extension of the school for the 
deaf: except that where, in the school the association of individuals 
is compulsory, outside the school it is voluntary but just as close, 
clannish, in fact. In that world the same attitudes and patterns of 
behavior, the same mentality, prevail—directness, naivete, and plain 
honesty of intent as Wright terms them. Obviously, suth a world has 
enormous socializing' advantages to the deaf who otherwise would 
remain as imprisoned in the shell of their peculiarly isolating 
physical handicap as, say, a prisoner penned up in the solitary. But 
the qualities of bluntness, of roughness, of the provincialism inher- 
ent in the clannish nature of such an inbred community made up of 
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persons with the same handicap and attitudes, repel the more sensitive deaf 
individuals to whom deafness is "the shameful infirmity, the pivot of an 
entire destiny, the sobriquet which sums up a man," in the words of Miron, 
the narrator of Mutod Voices , the veiled autobiography of the deaf Frenchman 
Eugene Relj^is. (p.Ji) 

If, however, we take a broader view of the friction existing between 
the deaf artist and the deaf " community , we find it to be merely a symptom 
of the isolation existing between the artist and society, in any society. 
The artist, whether deaf or hearing, needs solitude and concentration in 
order to create: his privacy is vital to him, it goes without saying. The 
problem reduces to a question of privacy rcXther than of friction or aliena- 
tion. If in the deaf world this problem seems somewhat magnified, this is 
connected with the broader fact that deafness is by its very nature more 
sharply existential in the Sartrean sense as the deaf individual remains an 
outsider in relation to society, Tue position of the deaf is indeed unique 
because they represent the only category of the physically handicapped whose 
handicap remains invisible. There is nothing in their posture, gaze, looks 
that distinguishes them from ordinary men, is higher and more impervious 
than for any other group of the physically handiv-zapped, A blind man with 
his dark glasses and white^cane or a paraplegic in his armchair is easily 
identified and receives sympathy and understanding. The deaf, who blend 
more with the crowd than the blind and the paralytic, are at the same time 
less of the crowd, because of the special difficulty people encounter in 
communicating with them. 

Thus their problems are the least understood and the number and scope . 
of the misconceptions entertained about them by the public are amazing. As 
outsiders they are not accepted by society as equals (this, is, of course, 
a question of physiological rather than legal discrimination), and, since 
they are not Martians suddenly dropped upon earth (although in some ways 
they seem to be so to those who do not understand them, this being the vast 
majority of the public), but have always been with us, they are a histori- 
cally oppressed group which survived legal discrimination and partial attempts 
at its extermination in infancy in Greek and Roman times oaly to lead a 
brutalized sort of existence in the Middle Ages and evolve into a minority 
with theoretically equal rights but with an image flawed by its past history 
and persisting communication barrier. To an overwhelming majority of the 
public they are Calibans. 

They are thus forced to associate mutually, to prefer the company of 
each other to that of hearing people, because the only alternative they have 
±3 that of living in much more absolute isolation. One unfortunate corollary 
of living in such an optimal but closed world, however, is its mentally 
stultifying atmosphere, its lack of nuances as David Wright terms it. Perhaps 
no other group of men resorts to more cliches in their conversation than 
the deaf: it is as if they were trying to reassure themselves that they are 
human, too. This is of course also due to their unfortunate linguistic inade- 
quacy whicK hinders their social advancement even more than their deafness, 
and which is even more responsible than their deafness for their generally 
poor image in society. 
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All this makes the creative development of the deaf artist 
more dif^'icult compared with that of his hearing counterpart. 
He must overcome greater obstacles if he is to exploit h^s 
potentialities. Yet he has a lot to give, too, considering 
that the visual literacy of even the average deaf individual is 
much more refined' than that of Iiis hearing counterpart. This 
terra refers to acuteness of perception, to ability to visually 
dist in.ii;uish and discriminate, among many other attributes. David 
WrighL may be right in claiming that the deaf cannot deal in 
verbal nuances, but, when it comes to their dealing in nuances 
of the visual perception in the visual distinction of a thousand 
and one subtlest nuances of feeling and sensation, they are demon- 
strably superior to the hearing. In this I believe lies the 
great potential of the deaf in general and the deaf artist in 
particular. 

The deaf artist, however equivocal may be his feelings about 
the deaf community, needs it because of "the freedom and ease that 
comes from being the same as everyone else." This bond between 
the artist and the community will become much stronger once the 
deaf succeed in translating into reality their great potential 
by developing to the fullest their special compensatory powers of 
visual literacy. 



